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The Week. 


ONGRESS closed its session on Tuesday Jast, and amid the im- 
portant routine work which, by one of our American customs, is 
put off till the last few days, there are to be seen several special matters 
ofinterest. A currency bill was passed which has received the Presi- 
dent’s signature; the Geneva Award business has reached a partial 
and temporary settlement ; the Civil Rights Bill has been definitely 
shelved ; the old District Government has been finally swept away, 
and a new one provided for; and action has been taken looking 
toward the impeachment of Judges Durell and Busteed—worthies 
who, however, are very unlikely to go so far as to the bar of the 
Senate, and whom the public may, without too much presumption, 
expect to resign and disappear. The House in each case listened 
to a majority report of the Committee (favoring impeachment), and 
to one or more minority reports, and ordered all to be printed. The 
passage and signature of the Moieties Bill has also taken place, in 
spite of the expostulations of Senator Carpenter and Senator Howe, 
which were continued to the end. A week ago to-day the Senate 
passed the District Bill, the House having already passed it 
and it having since been signed. An incident attendant on its 
passage has had a bad look given to it, with how much justice 
we cannot say; but it is clear that the precept to avoid even 
the appearance of evil the President has not brought home 
to his mind. On Saturday, he sent in to the Senate a commu- 
nication in which he pointed out that a portion of the Bill, 
which provided for the funding of the District debt, set upon the 
bonds a rate of interest no higher than 3°65 per cent.--a rate at 
which they would not in the market command their face value. 
But as they never have commanded their face value, nor anything 
like it, and as the Senate had not been supposing that they 
would, and as it is much for the interest of many of the 
friends of the Ring that they should, the recommendations of this 
message seemed very singular. The Senate took no action on the 
message except to receive it and lay it aside, and after certain repre- 
sentations had been made to him the President withdrew it. On 
the day preceding the reception of this message, the Senate passed 
the financial bill, and on Tuesday the Utah bill was passed; but 
the minority were so strong, and the time remaining so short, that 
it was purged of its objectionable, persecutory features, and is now 
little more than a bill to expedite business in the federal courts of 
the Territory. 











The judgment of the public on the merits of the District 
Government, and the degree of disgust wliich the results of the in- 
vestigation have aroused, were very inadequately refleeted in the 
Committee’s report; but the President’s extraordinary action in 
nominating Governor Shepherd as one of the provisiopal commis- 
sioners brought forth an adequate official exposition of public 
sentiment. The proceedings of the Senate in secret executive ses- 
sion were at once given to the reporters—a fact in itself indicative 
of the strength of the popular feeling—and it appears that the 
friends of Shepherd had made a very. gross miscalculation of their 
leader’s chances, for he was rejected by a heavy vote, only six 
senators voting in bis favor, and of these one-half were “ carpet- 
baggers.” Senator Logan is reported as informing the Senate that 
on his recent visit to the West he found that the people were feeling 
_more strongly about the District investigation than about the cur- 
rency itself. Senator Edmunds declared the nomination an insult 
to the country. Senator Thurman and Senator Allison are reported 
as abandoning the guarded language of their report, and telling in- 
the plainest language what the investigation had really proved. 
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The vote was delayed by Senator Sargent, who undertook to till the 
time until the Senate (as had been previously agreed with the 
House) should adjourn for the session, but, this manceuvre failing, 
the vote was at last taken, many Republican senators absenting 
themselves for fear of the “record,” and it stood 36 to G. It is to be 
hoped that this may be the end of a very audacious and knavish 
gang, but apprehensions are expressed that the commissioners who 
have been appointed will decline to serve, and that the President 
will then appoint some of the members of the Ring. 


Senator Carpenter in a letter to the Times explains at length the 
provisions of the proposed law, one of whose sections has been stig- 
matized as a law to gag the press. He asserts that it could have 
no such effect, and that such an effect was never intended. He seems 
to make a clear case; but he does not explain how it happened that 
a lawyer so good as Mr. Thurman and one who, as Mr. Carpenter 
states in his letter, has been a zealous co-operator with Mr. Car- 
penter in seeking to attain the object which the bill had in view, 
thought it necessary to rise in his place and denounce the eleventh 
section as he did. It is for lawyers to settle the interpretation of 
the phraseology of that section, and while Mr. Carpenter is a lawyer, 
and as common report goes a clever one, it nevertheless is odd that 
Mr. Thurman, Mr. Bayard, and Mr. Wadleigh should have made so 
conspicuous a blunder, and that their mistaken lead should have 
been followed by the lawyers of the House Judiciary Committee. 





Of great interest to a small public, and of some interest to the 
public generally, is the form assumed by the Post-ofice Appropria- 
tions Bill, or rather that part of it relating to the carriage of news- 
papers in the mails. This is a matter which has been much talked 
about, some of the promoters of the Senate amendment baving, we 
regret to say, been charged with malice towards the newspapers and 
the Postmaster-General, and with a desire to *“‘get even” with the 
former. We regret to add that, as it happens, to believe these 
charges is not to tax credulity. Other motives which probably had 
more weight are based on the fact that the Post-office Department 
finds it impossible to make its officials throughout the country col- 
lect and send back to the treasury more than about one-third of 
the total sum which, according to existing rates, the newspapers 
ought to contribute to the revenue. To some senators the remedy 
for this state of things is to run the rates up high and collect them, 
not where the papers are delivered, but where they are mailed. A 
problem which here arises, and a principal nodus which makes the 
matter a hard one, is that, in the case of post-offices like this of New 
York, for example, with its enormous editions of an enormous num- 
ber of newspapers, to prepay would most seriously interfere with 
the promptness of despatch and delivery. This needs a great deal 
of consideration. Another remedy proposed is that, as we already 
have the best civil service on this planet, we should look about some- 
where else for a kind of post-office official who may be able to send 
back to Washington something more than one dollar out of every 
three that he collects or should collect. However, the House refused 
to assent to the Senate’s plan, and, so far as we make out, the rates 
of the new law are rather easier than before. It does not take effect 
till January, 1875. The franking privilege the Senate seemed to 
wish to restore, without quite seeing its way clear to do so. It felt 
compelled to vote down an amendment of Mr. Robertson's (South 
Carolina) to repeal the existing law, and restore the old one, by a 
vote of 34 to 17; but it provided for the passage of the Congression- 
al Record through the mails at half rates. This seems petty; and 
we suppose it is the shuffling manner of it rather than anything else 
which offends the public. The abolition of the franking privilege 
has been a good hulabaloo ery, but it was always rather hollow; and 
there is no reason to believe that, if the causes for the existence of the 
privilege were embodied in aclear report and if it were but decently 
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exercised, the country would care a jot about Congressmen’s hav- 
ing it. 


The House has been occupied during the week with much the 
same matters as the Senate. The District Bill was brought in on 
Wednesday, the 17th, and passed, Judge Wilson (of Indiana) re- 
porting for the Committee. On Saturday there was a lively passage- 
at-arms between Mr. Hale, of Maine, and Mr. Hawley, of Con- 
necticut, the latter having received some provocation which 
seems to have been uncalled for, and having thereupon all 
at onee become very hot indeed. The debate was upon 
the Currency Finance Bill, the question under discussion being the 
propriety of redistributing the currency so as to take $55,000,000 
from New England and give it to the West. Mr. Hawley 
was opposed to the bill as a whole, and would not vote 
for it, though the redistribution clause by itself he was quite ready 
to vote for, he said. Mr. Hale slurringly remarked that the differ- 
ence between himself and Mr. Hawley was that, for his part, he 
was not only abstractly in favor of redistribution, like Mr. Hawley, 
but that he was also going to vote for the bill before the House, 
which Mr. Hawley of course was not. Upon this, Mr. Hawley said 
that Mr. Hale’s remark was unjust and ungentlemanly, and he 
said it with such violence that he had to be called to order, but 
eventually the Chair pacified him. In this same debate, Mr. Hale 
explained that his willingness for a redistribution did not mean that 
he thought the scheme a fair one or a feasible one, but that, as he 
believed the West to be honest in its demands, he would accede. Mr. 
Shanks (Indiana) suggested that this was as good as saying that the 
people of the West might be honest, but that as financiers they were 
not very sensible—which, indeed, probably was very nearly the 
thought that was passing through Mr. Hale’s mind. Mr. Shanks did 
not like this. But the natural repugnance of a man to believe that 
for some time he has been making a laughing-stock of himself has 
had frequeut iliustration in the financial expositions of the winter 
and spring. 

On Monday, the Geneva Award Bill, as modified in con- 
ference, was brought into the House and passed. It is 
not the House Bill, nor yet the Senate Bill, but would 
seem to have been framed with a view of keeping the subject 
open for fresh discussion. In fact, Butler, to whom it fell to 
introduce the bili, being hard pushed with questions by some of his 
colleagues (who displayed their usual confidence in his manly hon- 
esty), was driven to assert in so many words that the bill provided 
for the payment of damages accruing from the action of the Ala- 
bama, the Shenandoah, and the Florida, and for no others ; and that 
all other claims were left to the further discussion and legislation 
of Congress. With this understanding put explicitly before the 
House, the bill passed. All war-premium claims and insurance- 
company claims of whatsoever kind stand over. It is said that the 
amount to be divided under the new act will be about $3,000,000. 
The Senate had its way as regards the submission of the claims 
to a commission and not to the United States courts. This, properly 
pursued, has obvious advantages; but the selection of the commis- 
sioners is everything—or very mucb. 








Mr. C. F. Adams, jr., addressed a letter through the Tribune a 
fortnight ago to Mr. Windom, the Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Transportation, in which, in the light of his experience as 
railroad commissioner in Massachusetts, he discussed the McCrary 
bill for the regulation of commerce by rail between the States—a 
bill framed on the model of those now in force in Wisconsin and Tli- 
nois. The McCrary bill proposes to make a board of nine commis- 
sioners, appointed by the United States Government, whose business 
it shall be to frame tariffs for all the railroads in the country, with 
an appeal to a petit jury where any line is dissatisfied with their de- 
cisions. Mr. Adams says that this is absurd; thatso great is the va- 
riety and complexity of the considerations on which the tariff on any 
line has to depend, that it would be folly for any outsider to settle it 
off-hand ; that the commissioners could be guided neither by principle 





nor precedent; and that they would either have to decide each case 
on its merits, and thus involve themselves before long in a maze of 
contradictory decisions, or else adopt a “ barbarous rule-of-thumb 
like the Wisconsin law.” Mr. Adams’s opinion, based on the expe- 
rience of Massachusetts, is that a commission armed with advisory 
power only, and intended simply to bring public opinion to bear in an 
organized and concentrated form, after careful examination, on any 
railroad which is barefacedly misconducting itself, is all that should 
be attempted or is needed. Public opinion, if put into calm and 
judicial shape, is he thinks sufficient for our purpose and all that 
our system of transportation, which is that of “ private ownership 
regulated by competition,” will permit. What the farmers are seek- 
ing in Wisconsin is to make private owners run the roads for the 
benefit of the community without profits or hope of profits. 





To this Mr. McCrary speedily replied. He said that, apart from 
the proposed Commission, the bill gave the citizen his remedy 
against unjust discrimination in railroad charges by an action at law ; 
that the Commissioners might not be able to regulate the tariff of 
all the inter-State railroads, but they could regulate it on the great 
trunk lines; and that their plan would be to call for the company’s 
schedule, and if they did not like any particular charge to alter it, 
and leave the company to disregard the change at its peril. They 
might, too, keep down the charges in winter, when the canals are 
closed. He does not think remonstrances would produce any effect 
on railroad companies; says that, if bis bill could not be carried 
out, we might as well surrender tothe corporations at once; and ex- 
presses an unbounded confidence in the petit juries of the country 
as judges of tariffs and schedules. Mr. Adams was of course too 
polite to say so, but he and Mr. McCrary both know perfectly well 
that the Commission of Nine, with power to fix rates, would be a 
party of politicians who had lost their seats in Congress, who would 
live off the railroads and become one of the worst rings the country 
has seen, and who would “ fix ” the schedules according to the amount 
of their private receipts. In faet, the bare discussion of these 
schemes of “ inspection” and control makes light of our recent ex- 
perience, and, in the present condition of the civil service, is 
enough to make intelligent citizens either laugh or cry. 

Four Republican State Conventions have been held during the 
week—two in the central West and twointhe East. They have 
had one unusual point of interest—thcir views as to the finan- 
cial policy of the party. In brief, it may be said that the Eastern 
Republicans in Maine and Vermont were firmly and outspokenly 
for resumption, and that the Western Republicans in Illinois and 
Indiana were much inclined towards inflation, but did not quite dare 
to say so without reserve. This would, however, be rather a rough 
way of putting it, for in Illinois there was a slight preponderance 
of the better element of the party, and in Indiana a resolution was 
put into the platform explicitly asking for more money. But then 
the framers of this same platform were careful to express their 
‘entire confidence in the integrity and honor of the President,” and 
this does not promise the defiant inflationist policy which some 
critics of Mr. Morton's course had been expecting. His State 
Convention sustains him, it is true; but evidently he moves 
cautiously. As for Illinois, Mr. Logan was on the ground in 
person, and his friends and himself are said to have 
worked hard for an “endorsement,” which the Senator would 
have been very glad to get, and which having got he might 
have become aggressive. It was refused him, however, and he was 
cautioned not to be too fast. The fact is, the Illinois managers have 
before them a State campaign of extreme difficulty, and already 
have divisions enough in their ranks without making more. Yet the 
forces in the Convention were very evenly balanced; one of the 
resolutions lauded the National Convention of 1872 for promising 
resumption as soon as possible, and, having done so, went on to say 
that the State Convention was opposed to any increase in the 
amount of the legal-tender currency. The Loganites succeeded by 
a small majority in having the latier half of the resolution stricken 
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out, while the glittering generality about specic payments at some 
time or cther was allowed to remain. Still, it was plain from the deli- 
berations of the two Western conventions that the party is about as 
much inclined to tentative financial measures as to positive ones. 
As for Logan, the Chicago Inter-Ocean remarks of his speech to the 
members of the Convention that he recognizes the fact of “an 
honest difference of opinion” among members of the Republican 
party, and is to-day as loyal to the great principles as ever. 





The character and position of the orator will secure wide attention 
for Mr. Charles Francis Adams’s address at Harvard on Tuesday 
last, and the address itself will reward the reader. The occasion 
was tbe dedication of the hall which has been erected by graduates 
of the University in memory of the graduates killed in the late war, 
and the theme necessarily led the speaker to a consideration of topics 
full of a painful interest and on which it is difficult to speak as may 
properly be wished—with a fitting sense of what is due to the dead 
and to the cause of theif choice and yet with a due sense of what 
must be felt for their opponents. Of this delicate duty Mr. Adams 
discharged himself with success and dignity. Of the merits of 
the contest it sufficed, he said, for the immediate oceasion to say 
that our differences had their remote origin in a practice com- 
menced in barbarous times, the defence of which no one would now 
be found likely to undertake, and for the source of which neither 
of the parties to ow struggle here in America was responsible. 
Furthermore, the orator then said, it was his conviction, based on 
good means of observation, that down to the very moment of the 
breaking out of hostilities, at no time and nowhere (except pos- 
sibly in South Carolina) had there been engendered by these differ- 
ences any such degree of ill-feeling as would naturally have led’ 
to war between North and South. Nay, he would asseverate with- 
out fear that in no conflict of the kind that he had heard or 
read of in the annals of mankind, had there ever been, in the 
great body of the people afterwards involved in it, so strong an 
aversion to betake themselves to violent extremities. To what arts 
and contrivances to induce hestilities was resort not had by 
the few active fumenters of strife? In point of fact, said Mr. 
Adams, the people could not be stirred up except by such means, 
and he effectively illustrated his view by showing us Edmund Ruf- 
fin of Virginia dramatically firing on the American flag at Fort 
Sumter—“ nominally against Fort Sumter, but aimed by a Virginian 
much more directly at the reluctant and wavering majority of the 
convention of his own State.” This view of the contest was well 
presented by Mr. Adams, and that the opinion it embodies is en- 
titled to very great weight we think will be denied by none. It 
was at least a happily chosen view, the occasion being considered. 
In some other respects the orator was not so fortunate, the bringing 
in of the late Prof. Agassiz, for instance, hardly appearing to be the 
overflowing of a full heart, nor the oration seeming to be in any way 
the more symmetrical for the intrusion of his name and career. 





It is understood that the full text of a proposed Reciprocity Treaty 
with Canada has been prepared by the State Department, the Do- 
minion negotiators, and Sir Edward Thornton, and that the Senate 
now has itin hand. It recalls to mind the excitement of the days 
when the former Reciprocity Treaty was abrogated, when, as Mr. D. 
A. Wells remarks in an article in the Financier, it would have re- 
quired a bold man indeed to propose that we should refrain from 
notifying Great Britain that the treaty was to come to anend. Mr. 
Wells recollects that, in the debate on the subject, a part of the 
argument was the reading of a private letter from one of our naval 
officers, in which he spoke of the secessionist sympathies of the 
Haligonians, and complained because he was not allowed to send an 
arresting-party to secure a deserter whom he saw on shore. Those 
were the days, too, when so able a man as the late Senator Colla- 
mer, of Vermont, thought Canada might be “starved” into becom- 
ing a part of the Union; and as for Mr. Chandler, Mr. Banks, and 
the like, they felt sure she would long ago have come in had it not 
been for the forbidding policy of the slaveholders, who desired no 








increase of the area of freedom. It was the time of the Saint 
Albans raid, and the warning was given in short order; but it has 
been regretted by both sides almost from the year when it took 
effect, and we have now proposed a renewal of the old system. The 
text of the treaty does not differ in substance from the synopsis we 
gave a few weeks ago. Broadly, it makes the fisheries, the river 
and lake navigation, and the canal navigation, free to the people of 
both countries, and provides for an exchange, free of duty, of our 
manufactured articles for the Dominion’s raw materials. For one 
thing, it throws a cheerful ray over the cheap-transportation prob- 
lem, all sorts of good promises being made by the contracting par- 
ties as to what shall be done by them so far as each can, and as to 
what the United States will urge upon the attention of the States of 
New York and Michigan in the way of canal improvements. The 
treaty is to last for twenty-one years. 





The Municipal Bill still forms the bone of contention in the 
French Assembly. As originally framed, it gave the election of 
municipal councillors to all male natives of the commune, or resi- 
dent sons of natives, twenty-five years old, and provided for 
minority representation by giving each elector as many votes as 
there are councillors, or allowing him to divide thei among the 
candidates as he pleased. Besides the regular couneil they elected, 
however, there was to be an adjunct council, equal in number 
to the other, composed of the principal 
by the amount of their taxation, and in this body minors 
were to be represented by their guardians, marricd women 
by their husbands, and spinsters by any elector they chose. This 
adjunct council was to be consulted and to vote on every extraor- 
dinary tax or loan and on the sale or exchange of all communal 
property. In the first edition of the bill, the mayor and vice- 
mayor were to be elected and approved of by the President; if 
twice disapproved of after two elections, the President appointed 
absolutely. On Thursday last, when the bill came up for diseus- 
sion, the clause creating the adjunct council was stricken out by 373 
to 325, the Right Centre and Bonapartists combining with the Left. 
On the following day, the cumulative-vote clause was still more de- 
cisively defeated, by 579 to 34, which seemed likely to kill the bill, 
but it was revived on Saturday by the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Decentralization providing simply that the election of 
municipal councils should take place permanently as now under the 
temporary bill. The Government then accepted and carried an 
amendment leaving the law as it is for two years, with the nomina- 
tion of the mayors in the hands of the President. 


Eighty citizens of Strassburg have signed an address to the 
Chancellor of the Empire, making an excuse of the fact that since 
their delegates withdrew from the Reichstag they have been without 
representation in that body. They partly express gratification at 
what has been done for the city by its new rulers, particularly in the 
re-establishment of the University; but they remind Bismarek of 
promises unfulfilled, on account of which Strassburg does not occupy 
the place she should as a commercial emporium. She needs a better 
port, a closer connection between her canals and railroads, and, 
above all, full permission and encouragement to expand by building 
outside of the walls. The subscribers hint at possible military rea- 
sons for their present confinement within the fortifications, but 
show a decided inclination to take the risk of having their property 
destroyed in case of war. They represent the board of trade, mer- 
chants’ court, the University, and various industrial interests, and 
their address has not given pleasure to the French journalists 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Still another incident brings no comfort to 


taxpayers, selected 


the enemies of German unity, and that is the sudden death of 
Herr von Mallinckrodt, one of the weightiest Ultramontane opponents 
of the Government, and the same who so thoroughly incensed Bis- 
marck last winter by raising a “‘ question of veracity ” between the 
Chancellor and the late General Govone as to the former’s willing- 
ness at one time “to give Rhineland up altogether to France as a 
sop to Cerberus.” 
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THE NEW CURRENCY BILL. 


T is announced at this writing that the President will sign the new 
Currency Bill. This bill is by no means what the friends of a 
sound currency looked for when Congress met. It therefore gives 
some cause for regret, but then there is no reason for taking the 
deeply depressed view of it that some persons are disposed to take. 
We have been hoping, since the veto, that Congress, through sheer 
inability to agree on anything else, if for no better reason, would 
pass an act fixing the amount of the legal-tender circulation and 
abolishing “ the reserve,” and then go home ; and we hoped that the 
amount at which they would fix it would be $356,000,000. ‘They 
have attempted more than this, and, considering how many of their 
attempts have been mischievous, we confess we are considerably re- 
lieved by seeing what they have accomplished. 

In examining the bill, it will, in the first place, be just as wise, 
and only fair to the resumptionists in Congress who voted for it, to 
compare it rather with what it was reasonable to expect under all 
the circumstances, than with our ideal of a sound measure. We 
must remember that before the panic the Treasury was in the 
hands of a man who held and proclaimed that he had the right, on 
bis own motion, to add one-eighth to the greenback currency 
of the country, in order, as he called it, to “move the crops” or 
‘ease the money market,” and who, when he was told that this was 
an unprecedented and dangerous power to lodge in any man’s 
hands, used to ask you if you doubted his integrity, and call you a 
‘‘ theoretical financier”; that he was succeeded by a pupil of his, of 
even inferior ability and less knowledge—which is going down pretty 
low—who, when the panie caught us, put out at once $26,000,000 of 
fresh paper, in defiance of all remonstrances and without consulting 
Congress, and declined to say whether he would ever withdraw this 
or issue any more; and, to crown all, we must remember that the 
legislature which had witnessed all this for nearly two years refused 
steadily to interfere. A more alarming state of things has, we venture 
to assert, never existed in the finances of this country. Compared 
with it, all the other evils of the situation were very insignificant, 
not only because it threatened us with an increase of existing finan- 
eial complications, but because it promised to establish a precedent 
which would throw enormous and permanent power over the pro- 
perty and business of the country into the hands of the Washington 
politicians. How dangerous it was, was shown as soon as Congress 
met, for the inflationists, availing themselves of the suggestions sup- 
plied by Mr. Richardson’s course, at once prepared not only for un- 
limited paper expansion, through a similar process, but proposed to 
discard completely all modern theories of finance, and commit the 
country to a system of John Lawism which would have ended in 
greater ruin than has occurred in any commercial country within 
the present century. Let us not forget now the magnitude of the 
danger from which we were saved by the vigorous resistance of the 
minority and the President’s veto. } 

{Everybody must have felt after this that the first necessity of 
the case was the abolition of “the reserve” and the withdrawal 
from the Treasury of all power over the volume of the currency. 
This was the first step towards reform, and although the limit of 
the legal currency is not fixed where we hoped it would be, and 
where we think the honor and welfare of the country required that 
it should be, let us be thankful that it és at last fixed, and that it is 
fixed at $382,000,000, and not at $400,000,000, where we know 
many good resumptionists, even at a very early period of the session, 
before the inflationists had grown truculent and overbearing, 
feared that it would have to be fixed before all was over. There is 
in this a solid gain, and a gain that had to precede all other gains. 
We must only hope that the political mind will, under the influence 
of prolonged discussion, have grown sufficiently sane by next win- 
ter to carry us along further in the direction of eontraction. 


As to the changes made in the banking law, they too are in the 
right direction, and in the direction towards which the best opinion 
in banking questions in all countries is tending. Under the exist- 
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ing law, the banks of sixteen of the large cities are required to 
keep as a reserve twenty-five per cent. of the aggregate amounts 
both of their notes in circulation and of their deposits. As regards 
the notes, this provision was perfectly useless, because they are 
already secured by the deposit of United States bonds in the Trea- 
sury, and no discredit has ever attached to them, not even in the 
panic, or is likely todo so. What the new law requires the banks 
to do is to keep on hand a reserve of legal-tenders to the amount of 
twenty-five per cent. of their deposits only, and to deposit in the 
Treasury a sum equal to five per cent. of their circulation, to be 
used in redemption of their notes, which will amount to about one- 
seventh of the amount usually held by them. There is nothing un- 
reasonable or dangerous in this. It is a proper function of Govern- 
ment to see that bank-bills, professing to be payable in something 
on demand, are really payable in that thing; and, when it secures 
the bill-holders against loss, to call on the banks for the deposit of 
a small amount for purposes of redemption. So far, all is sound 
enough. If it now be asked whether the geserve prescribed for the 
security of the deposits is sufficient, the reply is that this is a mat- 
ter with which the Government has properly nothing to do, and 
that if the bill had contained no provision whatever on this subject 
it would have been better than it is, as it would have been a first 
step towards really free banking. Whether a bank is a safe 
place to deposit in is the depositor’s affair, and as long as 
the bank publishes a true statement he can judge whether it is man- 
aged in such a way as to entitle it to his contidence. As a matter 
of fact, the legal reserve did not secure the depositors last Septem- 
ber. They could not get their money when they wanted it, but had 
to put up with certificates and other devices until “the squeeze” 
was over. If the banks begin once more to outrun the limits of pru- 
dence in their loans, it is a matter which depositors can remedy if 
they please. If they do not please, other remedies are apparently 
hopeless, for in this, as in all other mercantile transactions, there is 
no substitute for the prudence of individuals. The Zribune de- 
nounces the bill, reasonably enough, because it adds the $26,000,000 
to the circulation, and suggests that the $20,000,000 surplus which 
the Government will probably have during the next six months 
should be used in redeeming a portion of these greenbacks, and 
says that if they lie in the Treasury as currency the object of the 
bill will be defeated, or if they lie as gold, either without object or 
for the redemption of bonds in the fall, the result of the withdrawal 
of this amount of gold in the height of the importing season will be 
very serious, though “it would not object to the accumulation of 
gold in the Treasury as part of a settled plan of specie payments.” 
It appears tulerably plain, however, that it can make no difference 
to Wall Street for what purpose gold is accumulated in the Trea- 
sury. Ifit cannot stand the accumulation of gold for one purpose 
it cannot stand it for another, and we shall never get back to specie 
payments at all, because the minute the Treasury begins to 
make the slightest preparation for it importers will cry out 
that they will be ruined. The root of the whole evil lies in the 
system of paternal connection which has been established between 
the two, and which leads Wall Street to indulge in all sorts of 
excesses, and engage in all sorts of little games, in the confidence 
that at the critical moment the Government will come to its aid. 
If American commerce cannot stand the accumulation of $20,000,000 
gold in the Government vaults, it is quite plain all hope of specie 
payments must be laid aside, and all talk of them might as well 
cease. If Mr. Bristow can convince the country that hereafter the 
Government will confine itself to the care of its own finances, and 
use its spare money solely for its own best advantage, he will intro- 
duce one great purifying element into our finances. As the Tribune 
rightly says, from April to September last year Mr. Richardson was 
making frantic efforts, under the influence of Wall-Strect clamor, 
‘to save people who had sold what they had not got,” when gold 
was ranging from 115 to 119. But then the reason why people sold 
what they had not got, and raised “‘ clamor” when gold rose, was 
that prolonged bad management of the Treasury had taught people 


‘who got into scrapes that clamoring would probably get them ont. 
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THE DISTRICT INVESTIGATION. 


HE Joint Committee appointed to investigate the affairs of the 
District of Columbia are clearly of opinion that hard words do 
not butter parsnips. We have rarely seen a story of reckless ineffi- 
ciency and corruption couched in language so mild, and told with 
so much eare to avoid offence. The radical measure recommended 
by the Committee, which was nothing less than the immediate and 
total abolition of the present Government of the District without 
waiting to perfect a new one or attempting to limit or reform the 
old one, showed clearly enough what their opinion ia the premises 
was. And they present a series of facts which amply justify this 
opinion, although, except in a few instances, all expressions of dis- 
approval are carefully avoided. But, when we seek the general 
conclusion respecting the character of the Government which the 
Committee drew from the testimony, and on which it may be pre- 
sumed that they founded their recommendations, we find only a few 
cursory sentences, which contain nothing at all to justify a measure 
so radical as that proposed. 

The state of things with which the Committee had to deal is 
merely of a piece with what we must expect to find in every de- 
partment of Government, so long as a show of activity and energy 
is preferred to technical knowledge and administrative experience 
in the selection of men to be entrusted with the management of af- 
fairs. ‘Three years ago the government of the National Capital was 
placed in the hands of a set of men whose leader was a successful 
real-estate and building operator of large ideas and great personal 
ambition, who had never been known to cheat or steal. There was 
a Governor, a Board of Public Works, and a Legislature, but the 
first had a bank to manage, each member of the second had his 
hands full of other business, while the moral and intellectual char- 
acter of the third may be left to the imagination of our readers. It 
was soon found that the easiest and smoothest way of getting 
through business was to have it in the hands of Mr. Shepherd, and 
do what he said; and before the year was out, the latter seems to 
have been for all practical purposes Governor, Board of Public 
Works, and Legislature. As such, he proceeded to institute a 
vast system of street improvement—a work for the execution of 
which he did not possess a solitary qualification. Of engineering he 
knew nothing, and he did not know enough of civil administration 
to select a competent engineer in whom he was himself willing to 
trust. However good his ideas might have been, he had not the 
least notion of the conditions of their successful execution. 

One of the most instructive examples of the utter failure, through 
the lack of executive ability, of what might leok like a good plan, is 
afforded by the working of the new system of letting contracts in- 
troduced by the Board of Public Works. Every one knows that 
letting public contracts to the lowest bidder frequently leads to evils, 
arising from the fact that the lowest bid is apt to be for less than 
the work can be honestly done for, being made with the intent of 
cheating in its quality. The Board sought to avoid this evil, and to 
leave the contractor no excuse for any failure in the quality of his 
work, by establishing a fixed scale of prices, high enough to enable 
the work to be well done and leave him a fair and, in some cases, 
exorbitant profit. One consequence of this plan, which might easily 
have been foreseen, was the development of an enormous system of 
contract jobbery. A contract became a valuable franchise, which was 
given not to the person who could best execute it, but to some per- 
sonal or political friend, or some adventurer who could secure the 
necessary influence. The search of the Committee after the man 
who had really executed a contract was sometimes amusivg. If the 
contract stood in the name of A, it was found that A had hired b to 
get it for him, while B went shares with C, who knew Mr. Shepherd, 
and with D, who knew a senator who knew Mr. Shepherd, and so on 
till the desired paper was secured for A. Then the latter, who was 
perhaps a penniless adventurer, sold out to F, who sublet to G, H, 
and so on, till some one was found who actually did the work. 
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Another curious consequence, which it might not have been easy 
to foresee, was a great and unnecessary increase of the inconvenience | 
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to which the publie was subjected by the obstruction of the streets 
Until the owner of the contract actually commenced work, his con- 
tract was liable at any moment to be revoked. His first proceeding 
was therefore to “secure the job,” which he did by digging up the 
street he was to improve, so as to render it impassable, or tearing 
up a foot pavement and leaving the bricks in piles. He then pro- 
ceeded, at his leisure, to make arrangements for exeeuting his 
contract, or for finding some one else to take it. Citizens thus 
found their dwellings or places of business rendered nearly inacees- 
sible for an unreasonable length of time, in some cases more than a 
year, and rarely for much less than six months. Small tradesmen 
were the worst sufferers in this respect, but no class escaped entirely. 
If the amount of distress which the poorer classes thus suffered had 
been a subject of Congressional investigation, the tale might have 
been more provocative of indignation than any actually told by the 
Committee. 

The Committee deseant with becoming severity upon this system 
of letting contracts and upon the general management of busi: ess 
by the Board. But we cannot but regret that they entered upon 
no serious investigation of the manner in which the work was done 
by the men who finally performed it, and the measures taken to 
secure its proper execution. So far as can be inferred from the 
evidence bearing on the subject, and from the general state of the 
case, it is here that they would have struck the great mine of eorrup- 
tion. The great point which the friends of the Board raise in its 
favor is that it has paved the streets, and made the city beautiful. 
But how long before the pavements will wear or rot out, and the 
beauties fade away? Nearly half the pavement is of wood, which 
no one expects to last more than a few years, from three to ten, and 
the general tenor of the evidence would lead to the belief that the 
contractor always did his work in his own way. The clearest 
insight into_the relations of the contractors and the employees of 
the Board which the evidence gives us is obtained by an exami- 
nation of the numerous disputes about quantities of grading which 
were before the Committee. That one part of the plans of the Board 
of Public Works which to the public was a complete mystery was 
the new grades given to the streets. Among the reasons purporting 
tu be assigned by men supposed to know for cutting down a single 
street were these: to improve the approach to a publie building, to 
give a good view of the Potomac, to improve the health of the 
locality, to secure good drainage, and to punish the enemies of the 
Board who lived on the street. Incredible though it may seem, the 
only inference we can draw from the considerable mass of evidence 
relating to this subject is that the changes of grade were left to the 
faney of the contractor. He got so much per cubic yard for all the 
earth he removed, and if he was a good manager he got as much 
more for unloading it somewhere else. ‘The mathematical problem 
which so often exceeded the powers of the engineers of the Board 
was to compute the amount of earth removed. Had any definite 
change of grade been fixed on by the Board, and stipulated in the 
contract, the amount of that change could be learned by a simple 
reference to the proper papers. But in not a single instance, so 
far as we have been able to find, had the engineer any way of 
determining the change of grade, except by examining the work. 
When, as was sometimes the case, this examination was not 
made until the street was repaved, and all trace of the change 
obliterated, he had no resource but to take the word of the con- 
tractor for the amount of change. 


The numerous accidental mistakes in measurement made by 
these “engineers” might afford a preacher a very good text to illus- 
trate the fallibility of the human intellect, and the presumption of 
feeling any pride in its powers. The Board seems to have submit- 
ted with philosopbie resignatioa to the conviction that the task of 
rightly determining the length and breadth of a street, and per- 
forming with entire correctness the sums in simple addition and 
multiplication necessary to determine the amount and value of the 
work upon it, is one too hopeless to be seriously attempted, and 
that, having got the work “for the most part properly and accu- 
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rately measured,” nothing better could be expected. The most 
reprehensible feature of the committee’s report is their quotation of 
such pleas as this, without a word of comment or disapproval. The 
business of any large banking-house in a single day involves more 
numerical reckoning than the measurers of the Board of Publie 
Works had to perform in three months, and we wonder it never oc- 
curred to the Committee to reflect on what would be the fate of such 
a house if its clerks were as fallible in counting, recording, and 
reckoning as the measurers of the Board were found to be. The 
conclusion is inevitable that cither these men were in corrupt league 
with the contractors, or they were so incompetent that the Board 
should have been condemned for employing them. 

We must do the Committee the justice to say that in their state- 
ment of facts they show no disposition either to color or distort any- 
thing for the benefit of the District Government. The reader who 
will go carefully and critically through the statement will find all 
the data necessary to enable him to draw an unbiassed conclusion. 
At the same time, the mildness and insufficiency of the reasons finally 
given for proposing a change of government have caused a most sus- 
picious amount of satisfaction to the friends and organs of Mr. Shep- 
herd. The latter are industriously disseminating the theory that the 
memorialists are discomfited ; that the report of the Committee is in 
the main favorable to Mr. Shepherd, the adverse opinions on his 
policy and doings being only the mild admonitions of a loving parent ; 
and, finally, that the District Government is abolished, not because 
there was anythMmg seriously to condemn in its administration, but 
because it was cumbrous and expensive in form. All of which shows 
very clearly that the same men would like to continue at the helm 
of affairs under the new name and organization. 


THE REPLIES TO DR. CLARKE. 


\ E do not believe Feldzeugmeister Benedek was more confounded by 
hearing that the Crown Prince had taken Chlum and was comfortably 
established on bis flank, than the friends of the “ coeducation of the sexes” 
were by the appearance of Dr. Clarke’s book on ‘Sex in Education’ last 
spring. They were all busily engaged in operations against President Eliot 
at Harvard ; bad driven him, as they supposed, into his last stronghold ; and 
were preparing with ferocious whoops for wkat they expected to be a final 
rush at him, when the Doctor suddenly, and without a note of warning, 
began to drop shells in their rear, at easy range and with a coolness which 
showed that he knew his ground. The disorder which followed was for a 
time very dreadful. The rank and file broke and got under cover, to see 
what would come of it. Mrs. Howe and Colonel Higginson reconnoitred 
the Doctor carefully, but could discover nothing cheering about him. From 
whatever side they approached him, he was an ugly customer. If he had 
only been a layman—but he was not, he was a middle-aged physician ; or if 
he had been a man’s doctor or a “ general practitioner,”—but he was not, he 
was a woman’s doctor, and we believe a specialist ; and he had, too, a most un- 
fortunately high standing in his profession and in society. While they were 
watching him, the book kept running through new editions, so it was plain 
that no time had to be lost. President Eliot had to be let alone for the 
present, and active measures taken to extinguish Doctor Clarke’s fire. 

The result is before us in three yvolumes—‘ The Education of American 
Girls,’ a series of essays edited by Miss Brackett; ‘Sex and Education,’ 
another series of essays edited by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; and ‘No Sex in 
Education,’ by Mrs. E. B. Duffey. Besides these books, the air has been 
darkened by articles, squibs, allusions in speeches, all directed against the 
same obnoxious person, and all combining to produce the impression that 
Dr. Clarke is a flippant young Sawbones fresh from the medical school, fond 
of coarse jokes, and filled with a strange hatred of old maids. These we 
have no space to notice, though they would furnish materials for an enter- 
taining article. Nor do we think of offering anything that can be called a 
review of the books. This would need more space than we can spare, or 
the subject calls for. We simply wish to give our readers some idea of the 
present position of a controversy which has certainly had no parallel 
in ancient or modern times, and which furnishes a most curious illustra- 
tion of the change which is coming over our manners under the influence of 
what we may call the scientific mode of dealing with social problems. The 
discussion in which Dr. Clarke and his assailants are engaged is a discussion 
over the physical constitution of the female sex, and it deals with topics of 
go delicate a nature that they have hitherto never been touched on in 
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literature except in medieal books, and never orally except in the confi- 
dence of professional consultation or in medical lecture-rooms. The intro- 
duction of these topics into popular literature, and indeed into general con- 
versation, is, however, something which has been impending for some years 
past. We have ourselves ventured to predict more than once that the 
question of woman’s rights would never be settled without debates of 
extraordinary indecency. The originators aud promoters of the agitation 
seem to have been long under the impression that they could keep clear of 
physiology altogether, or, at all events, only take up as much of it as was 
deeorous and suited their purpose—plead the similarity of the male and 
female digestion, for instanee, and draw their main support @ priori from 
considerations of abstract justice and fitness. The defenders of the esta- 
blished order of things were for a while at a loss how to act. They said 
that the relations of men and women in society as at present constituted were 
based on difference of sex ; that this difference was a physical fact, with the 
effects of which on character the race had been familiar for ages, and to 
which manners, in the different stages of civilization, had been carefully 
adapted, not by personal discussion, but by the silent growth of custom. 
The change proposed now, however, was nothing short of a revolution, and 
it drew its whole support from the assumption that the physical fact of sex 
did not produce any moral or meutal difference between men and women 
worthy of notice in manners and legislation. The only way to meet this 
was clearly by a physiological argument of the utmost plainness; and 
whether this argument, as used on the conservative side, be conclusive or 
not, it is quite certain that the new régime which the friends of wo- 
man’s rights propose to us, cannot and ought not to be adopted until the 
argument has been thoroughly weighed. In short, the position of conserva- 
tives is simply this: Woman’s place in society, even in the most civilized 
countries—includinug her deprivation of certain employments; the greater 
importance attached to her purity than to man’s; the objections to her 
active and public participation in the work of government; the 
nature of the marriage contract—is based on physivlogical considera- 
tions, the discussion of which is usually confined to professional 
journals and learned societies. We would rather not handle them in 
the newspapers or in the family circle. There are several objections 
of a grave kind to making them topics of common conversation among the 
young, andsimple, and unlearned, But if you insist upon it, and upon treating 
our reticence as a sign of acquiescence in the serious changes. you propose 
in our laws aud manners, we certainly shall not be restrained by con- 
siderations of decency, and give you fair notice that we shall “ invade your 
privacy ” in a manner you will not like. We shall not sacrifice society to our 
squeamishness. 

Dr. Clarke has, therefore, simply set an example which we may hereafter 
expect to see extensively foliowed. If women insist on knowing why 
men demand absolute purity from them, why they do not think girls had 
better study with boys in universities, why they do not think women would 
make good judges or lawyers or useful voters, they will be told with almost 
revolting frankness. Mr. Mill has persuaded large numbers of them that their 
position in society has been determined from the earliest period by pure caprice 
and tyranpy on the part of the males, or, in other words, that the most im- 
portant and prominent feature in the customs of the race had not a particle 
of utility or necessity behind it. They will now be treated to a number of 
very repulsive reasons for believing that Mr. Mill was mistaken, and that 
the relations of the sexes, as settled by convention, rest, and have 
always rested, in large part, on a solid basis of social need; that even the 
Indian who makes the squaw carry his baggage while he rides along on the 
pony, could show this to be the best arrangement, both for the squaw and 
for himself, in the social condition in which they live.* 

That the women engaged in the agitation should not like this plain- 
ness of speech is natural enough; but that they should not have been 
prepared for it is very singular. Mrs. Howe says of Dr. Clarke’s book 
that it is “an intrusiun into the sacred domain of womanly privacy,” 
and “that no woman could publish facts and speculations concern- 
ing the special physical economy of the other sex, on so free and careless a 
plane, without incurring the gravest rebuke for insolence and immodesty.” 
Putting aside the comic aspect of these observations, let us express, for our 
own part, the sincere hope that whenever men propose to organize society o> 





* It may save some one the trouble of writing us a letter of remonstrance to explain 
here that the existence of an Indian tribe depends on the efticiency of the men in the chare 
and in war, and that this efficiency requires the utmost agility and the utmost keen- 
ness of all senses at all s—qualities which are incompatible, as everybody knows, 
with severe daily toil. The warrior’s muscle must be supple and his sight sharp, and he 
must, on the march, above all be constantly on the alert and-armed. That he should, 
therefore, move unencumbered and unti while the non-combatants do the drudg- 
ery, is a proper but doubtless unconeciou sly-formed division of labor. Of course it is re- 





pulsive to persons who en on the police for their security, and of course it is enforced 
and regulated by the ueual rough tyranny of savage life. 
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the theory that they are entirely passionless, and that “their special physical 
economy ” has no influence on their character and pursuits, and ought not 
to be allowed for in education or legislation, women will discuss it tho- 
roughly and without regard to men’s feelings or their own. Dr. Clarke has 
not argued against giving women as high an education as they cau take; he 
has simply pointed out the dangers of their pursuing their studies without 
regard to their peculiar physical organization, and, therefore, the danger ot 
their pursuing them iu company with young men, or in competition with them 
—for he says, though they may thus succeed in acquiring knowledge, it will be 
at the cost of things of even more importance than mental culture. Only one 
answer worth consideration has been made to him on this point, and that is 
from the pen of Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, whose essay will be found in Miss 
Brackett’s volume, in which she endeavors to show that the process which 
Dr. Clarke treats as a drain on the strength is a normal and heaithy one, 
which is not necessarily exhausting, and that whether it need interfere 
with brain-work at all depends on the general health. Mrs. Jacobi is an able 
writer, and the tone of her article no less than its matter is of itself a strong 
proof of the value to a woman of thorough education, for she treats Dr. 
Clarke with the respect which those who have received a training know to 
be due to the conclusions of a trained mind ; and in this respect, as well as 
others, she offers an example which several of her fellow-essayists would do 
well to imitate. We do not pretend to be able to pass on the value of her 
professional arguments, but it is well to remark that we believe that all or 
nearly all male doctors of eminence agree with Dr. Clarke, and that Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson, who is perhaps the foremost of the female doctors now in 
the field, concurs with him as regards the injurious effects of coeducation, 
and as regards the expediency of making provision for the peculiarities of 
women’s physical organization in arranging their studies. 
The other writers in the volumes before us, in so far as they keep any line 
of argument distinctly in view besides abuse of Dr. Clarke, address them- 
selves mainly to the task of showing that there are other ways of accounting 
for the prevailing female delicacy than Dr. Clarke’s way, and their state- 
ments and reasonings on this head will well repay careful perusal for the 
tremendous difficulties which surround the woman question as they paint it. 
It appears that it is not girls’ education only which is wrong, but everything 
about them from their earliest years, especially their clothes and food and 
habits of all kinds. ° The dress, from the age of two, is indecent and unhealthy, 
their mothers contriving it and making them wear it and setting them an 
example. “When a boy or a man finds an article of clothing interfering with 
his comfort or his work, instead of writing to the papers about it, or bringing 
out a book about it, or waiting for all the other men to join him in an “up- 
rising” against it, he goes to a store and buys or orders somethiug else, and 
then goes about his business. But with woman it is different. It would appear 
from the books before us that she cannot even effect a change in the cut or 
arrangement of her underclothing without a political agitation, a body of lit- 
erature, a university education, and, it may be, an amendment to the 
Constitutiou. Take, for instance, her mode of supporting her petticoats. At 
present, as it appears, she fastens them around her waist with strings, thus 
bringing a weight to bear on her hips which is most injuricus to her 
health. So far as we know, she always does so in the modern world, and 
in cold climates. There has, however, been hardly a book written 
about her for fifty years which has not protested against this 
practice in the most solemn language, and called for suspenders, 
or some other arrangement for throwing the weight on the shoulders. 
Nevertheless, more women than ever wear their skirts in the old way, and 
the skirts are as heavy as ever, and the books are fuller than ever of denun- 
ciations of it, and we are given to understand that nothing but the ballot 
and the higher education will cure it. The essayists before us differ in 
opinion about suspenders, some advocating a kind of suspensory waist. 
One lady says, in Miss Brackett’s book, that the shoes worn by young girls and 
young women are ‘a great cause of nervous irritability,” and, “joined with 
other causes, may be a source of nervous prostration in after-life.” Nothing 
but higher education will cut down their heels. Another cause of woman’s 
debasement is the practice of wearing low necks and short dresses in the 
evening at parties. Many generations of prophets and apostles have fought 
against this, but it flourishes still. And so it is with woman's food. 
In reading these dismal accounts of what she eats, and of what she 
ought to eat; of the exercise she ought to take, and cannot be got 
to take; of her love of late hours and hot rooms; of her ignorance of 
cooking; of the tendency, described by Miss Brackett, of young girls and 
young women “‘to bestow idolatrous admiration on men in middle life, 
men of culture and power” and “of strong personal magnetism,” 
with “resulting harm” of “the most insidious kind ”—every rationa, 
being is forced to ask himself whether it is possible that lives so completely 
disordered from top to bottom as these ladies describe, can be cured either by 
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a little more book-learning or a little more legislation ; and only one answer 
comes back. 

We do not deny the value of higher education to women, We think the 
years between fifteen and twenty-one or two ought to be filled by some pro- 
cess of training instead of being passed as now in frivolity or aimless, 
vacuous idleness. What the value of such an institution as Vassar College 
does in this way can hardly be overestimated, because it really helps to form 
character and tastes, by putting the girl under a full course of discipline, 
which covers her manners and habits as well as directs her studies ; but tell- 
ing us that any sensible impression could be made on such a mass of short- 
comings as these writers describe, by plunging her at a university into a crowd 
of young men as raw and ignorant as she is herself, is asking us to believe 
a great deal. Everybody who reads these diatribes over woman's mode of 
life, and hears them put forward as an argument in favor either of co-cduca- 
tion or anything else, knows perfectly well that the root of the trouble is 
not ignorance, but the desire to look attractive, which is the most constant 
and powerful motive in the lives of ninety-nine young women out of a hun- 
dred. Whether this is an instinct, as some think, or the result of the depen- 
dence on marriage into which the mass of women are forced by cirenmstauces, 
as others maintain, it is not necessary for us to diseuss here. What is certain 
is that the expectation of marriage is the main agency in determiuing the 
way of living of the great majority of women, and no plan of getting rid of 
it or substituting anyphing for it has yet been even suggested. The fact re- 
mains, and will always remain, that the majority of women marry ; and this, 
combined with the other fact that marriage is in most cases a disqualitication 
for other pursuits and involves support by the husband's labor, operates as 
an all but insuperable obstacle in the way of avy training or way of life 
which does not seem likely tolead to marriage. its effect on women, taken in 
connection with their feeble bodies, is even stronger than would be the effect 
on young men of a certainty that 70 or 80 per cent. of them would between 
twenty and thirty receive a legacy sufficient to maintain them in comfort. 
Any such certainty would, as everybody knows, almost paralyze the ener- 
gies of all but the most ambitious and labor-loving male youths. It would do 
80, although the legacy would in no way interfere with their bodily activity, 
while in the case of women the legacy is likely to be accompanied by duties 
and engagements entailing physical disability during the flower of their years. 
As long as this is the case, exhortations to women to play the part of men and 
to discard all the arts, foolish as many of them may seem, which directly pre- 
pare the way for a marriage, are not likely to fall on very fruitful ground. 
We do not believe of course that attempts to provide a higher education for 
women can help doing good if rationally made; but one does not need 
to go very deeply into the question to light upon the reason why no great 
revolution in female habits or attainments is to be looked for. 


ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, Saturday June 6, 1874. 
\ Y present letter, written at the height of one of the fullest, busiest, 
4 gayest seasons on record, at a moment when this vast metropolis of 
work aud wealth and pleasure is overflowing with life and energy, must 
needs be a sad one, for it is concerned with the disappearance from among 
us of two eminent and admirable men of very different kinds and de- 
grees of celebrity, but each illustrious among his contemporaries, each des- 
tined to be remembered with increasing honor and gratitude by posterity, 
each as lovable and beloved in private life as he was admired by the public, 
who only knew his name and his fame. In M. Sylvain Van de Weyer we 
have lost one of the most powerful and delightful personages in English soci- 
ety ; a statesman devoted to English interests and influence ; a man of letters, 
who was a constant and most accomplished student of English literature ; 
a man of the world, whose sbining and kindly wit and brilliant conversa- 
tion were the ornament and charm of the choicest English society for nearly 
forty years ; a man who, a Belgian born and bred, and a Belgian patriot 
and minister of state to the latest hour of his life, had made England his 
second country and his adopted home, as the master of an English house, 
the father of an English family, the owner of an English estate. I should 
be ashamed to occupy your valuable space with extracts from the Diction- 
ary of M. Vapéreau. A single sentence is enough to remind you that M. 
Van de Weyer was one of the founders of the Belgian monarchy and of 
Belgian independence ; and that the perfect felicity and success of that ex- 
perimental creation is mainly due to his far-sighted sagacity in council and 
firmness in action. For the satisfaction of those historical politicians who 
still doubt the practical wisdom and advantage to the European state system 
of the separation of Belgium from Holland, and the violation of that article 
of the Treaty of 1815 which set up an united kingdom of the Netherlands 
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as a barrier to France, it may be weli to state again the fact that Sylvain Van 
de Weyer—then a young barrister and journalist of twenty-eight, who had 
already made bis mark as a prizeman at his university, as an eloquent and 
fearless advocate at the bar of Brussels, as a professor of moral science, and as 
a man of letters and antiquarian of singular range of learning and great 
depth of erudition — would willingly, in his capacity of revolutionary 
leader, have made his peace with the crown of Holland had peace been 
compatible with the public rights and liberties of his compatriots. No 
Luropean statesman of that time was a more determined hater of anarchy 
and disorder, or a more solicitous guardian of the European balance of 
power. It was the obstinacy of the House of Orange and the narrow, blind 
intolerance of its administration in the Belgian provinces, that drove a long- 
suffering population to revolt, and made men so prudent and moderate as 
Van de Weyer—to whom all the rewards of ambition were open had he 
consented to serve the Dutch Government—revolutionary leaders who staked 
their lives and fortunes on a struggle against overwhelming odds. The 
prodigous labors of this true successor of Mr. Motley’s heroes on the same 
classic ground of freedom, in organizing a provisional government at Brus- 
sels and centres of resistance in the provincial municipalities; in foreign 
missions to London and to Paris, arguing the case of his country with 
Wellington and Palmerston, combating the intrigues of Talleyrand, with- 
standing the threats of Russia and the great German pewers, defending 
his cause day and night with an eloquence and courage that never faltered 
and a brilliance of wit and humor and force of argum@ht that bore down 
and pierced through and through all adversaries, whether in society or in 
the press, at home or abroad—these masterly efforts and their results are 
part of the history of Europe. It was to the young Van de Weyer’s con- 
summate diplomacy that the choice of Prince Leopold for the new kingdom 
may be ascribed, and that Prince’s fortunate but reluctant acceptance of a 
throne menaced by domestic factions and by the ill-will of more than one 
foreign power. It was as the intimate and confidential adviser of King 
Leopold that Van de Weyer came to England as Minister Plenipotentiary ; 
and it was in that character and capacity that for nearly forty years (with 
but one brief interval, when he presided over a Liberal cabinet at Brussels) 
he acted, in conjunction with Baron Stockmar, whom he always spoke 
of with the most affectionate respect, as the medium of family correspon- 
dence and mutual good offices and counsels between the allied royal houses 
of England and Belgium—allied in blood, in sentiment, and in policy. Be- 
fore her marriage, M. Van de Weyer was constantly consulted by the 
Queen, and during the life of the Prince Consort, and even after his 
death, remained on terms of the closest confidence and regard with 
her, without ever for an instant compromising his own official posi- 
tion as Belgian minister or arousing the susceptibility of English 
statesmen by anything that resembled in the remotest degree interference 
with the domestic polities of the Government to which he was accredited. 
No one knew the extent of Baron Stockmar’s personal influence until the 
publication of his memoirs, many years after his death. The personal influ- 
ence of M. Van de Weyer was perfectly understood and perfectly valued 
and approved both in his native and his adopted country. I say his adopted 
country advisedly, for, as few are aware, he had taken an English lady for 
his wife, and become the father of English children, many years before he 
resigned the post of Minister Plenipotentiary and retired altogether from 
public life, on account of failing health rather than for the sake of repose ; 
for in bis busiest diplomatic years he had found leisure to collect one of the 
rarest French libraries in Europe, and to read everything new in English 
and European literature, and to write delicate and exquisite pages on a 
variety of curious and interesting subjects, whether as a member of the Philo- 
biblion Society or as a philosophic moralist, in the vein of La Bruyére and 
Vauvenargues, whose * Thoughts’ are happily preserved in one of the vol- 
umes of his ‘Opuscules,’ side by side with political and polemical pamphlets 
of earlier as well as later day, which make one wonder how so formidable 
an irony could have been mingled with such gentleness and sweetness of 
nature and such kindliness of heart. The truth is, he was one of the most 
genial and generous men that ever lived, and in the ample structure of 
his mind there was not a dark corner. You know, no doubt, that Madam 
Van de Weyer was daughter and heiress of Mr. Bates, an American partner 
of the Barings. Whether in Arlington Street or at New Lodge, distin- 
guished American citizens were among the most favored and familiar 
guests. 

The other loss I have the pain to record is that of the greatest decorative 
artist of his own age and one of the greatest of all times, Owen Jones, whose 
name, no doubt, since the memorable year of 1851, when all nations met 
together in peaceful meeting under the palace of glass in Hyde Park, bas 
been as well known beyond the Atlantic as in the metropolis and the great 
industrial and manufacturing centres of hisowneountry. He began to design 
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and to write on design at a time when decorative art was perbaps at its low- 
est point in England. His works have been most influential in conducing to 
that art-revival which has done so much to enable English manufactures 
The principles of decorative art enunciated by 
him were at first received with hesitation, but are now universally 
accepted as canons of correct taste ; and he sustained losses in promulgating 
them. His monumental masterpiece, the ‘Alhambra,’ the result of three 
years’ lonely and continuous study within the ruins of that magnificent 
Moorish palace, cost him a little fortune, and a copy of it now would cost a 
small fortune to a purchaser. His ‘Grammar of Ornament’ is a text-book 
in the workshops of all countries, and an accepted classic in all libraries. It 
is a perfect treasury of principles and examples of form and color, and of 
that due subordination of color to form upon which the master, who never 
separated the decorative artist from the architect, so earnestly insisted in his 
lectures and essays. The fertility of his genius was quite inexhaustible, 
and he worked with a suréness and a prodigal ease of invention and a felicity 
of hand which dispensed the severest application of the strictest rules and 
methods of ornamentation. There was, indeed, one defect in his earlier 
studies which he always avowed he bitterly regretted—he had not learned 
to draw the human figure ; and this defect combined perhaps with his natu- 
ral indisposition to stamp an Oriental or rather Arab character upon his 
work. He designed occasionally for almost all varieties of manufactures in this 
country—in metals, pottery, glass, carpets, paper-hangings, furniture, silk 
damasks, linen damasks, bookbinding, playing-cards, dies and stamps used 
for the inland revenue, customs, and other Government departments and for 
India and the Colonies. He was also frequently consulted by the Master of 
the Mint with respect to designs for coinage. That wonderful reproduction 
of the Alhambra in the Crystal Palace, which so many of our American 
visitors have admired, was entirely his work, and assuredly it was a labor 
of love. A point of singular interest in his disposition was his really affee- 
tionate esteem for good work and workmen. He was one of the first, if not 
the first great designer, who delighted to name the men whose hands had 
worked out his designs. Witness the title-page of his ‘ Urystal Palace Hand- 
book,’ on which you will see every foreman pamed. The loss of this great 
artist has been deeply felt by the chiefs of his own profession and by the 
emivent firms that owed to him pre-eminence; and, by way of a memo- 
rial, it bas been resolyed that in the first instance a mosaic portrait, 
translated from the portrait in the possession of the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects, should be proceeded with and presented to the nation. This will be 
erected at the South Kensington Museum. The committee, with the sanction 
and assistance of the authorities of the International Exhibjtion at the Royal 
Albert Hall, are now engaged in organizing a special public exhibition of his 
works in the Belgian Annexe. Should the amount of the memorial fund 
permit, it would be the desire of the committee to perpetuate the memory 
and the services of Owen Jones in a manner which he would himself have 
undoubtedly preferred to avy other monument—namely, by the formation 
and endowment of an opeu scholarship, to be competed for by such exam- 
ples of design and ornamentation as should be thought fit, and awarded upon 
decision of competent authority. To carry out this object, however, would 
require at least £1,000, and the mosaic portrait will cost £300. Perhaps 
you will allow me to add for the information of lovers of art in the United 
States, that subscriptions to the ‘Owen Jones Memorial Fund” may be paid 
into the Consolidated Bank, Charing Cross. 





THE TREATY OF FRANKFORT. 
Paris, June 5, 1274. 


___ the many books which the war has produced, I confess that I do 

not see,many which have a general interest. Those which are written 
by generals are almost as dry as they are painful fora Frenchman. M. Val- 
frey seems to me to have written so far the most interesting volumes. His 
first work was a‘ History of the Diplomacy of the Government of National 
Defence.’ This title has in itself something almost sarcastic, as there never 
were poorer diplomats than the gentlemen of the 4th September. - The new 
work of M. Valfrey deals with a more interesting subject; it is a ‘ History 
of the Treaty of Frankfort and of the Liberation of the French Territory.’ 
The book has been written with the help of all the original documents, as 
M. Valfrey, though he is not in the diplomatic service, has had access to all 
the bureaux of the Foreign Office. It is a serious historical work, inspired 
by areal patriotism, not by the shallow patriotism of which we have seen 
so many effervescent demonstrations. M. Valfrey renders justice to the ac- 
tivity aud to the intentions of M. Thiers; but, in guarded language, he brings 
against him two accusations: he condemns him, in the name of France and 
of history—1, for having given no definitive government to the country after 
the termination of the war; 2, for having sacrificed too much for the speedy 
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liberation of the French territory. These are serious accusations, and if 
they were well founded it would appear that M. Thiers thought more of 
himself and of his popularity than of the permanent interests of France. 
M. Valfrey is, properly speaking, no politician, He speaks, nevertheless, 
with much severity of what M. Thiers called the Truce of Bordeaux. “ Was 
this the best régime for France, in her critical conjuncture—a régime without 
stability and without institutions? Ido not believe it. The question to 
my mind was not a theoretical question, a choice between the republic and 
the monarchy. The government which will wield in the best manner the 
resources of France, which will use in the wisest manner its vitality and its 
richness, must and will count upon the best citizens. We do not care 
enough, lost as we are in our party quarrels, for our external interests, and 
we care too exclusively for the satisfaction of our opinions. This explains 
how at Bordeaux the deputies thought they showed a patriotic abuegation 
when they adjourned the decision of the question of government, while 
the solution of this question ought to have been precipitated at any price.” 

M. Valfrey sees clearly what advantages Prince Bismarck was able to 
draw from a government which had po future, from a chief of the executive 
power who could be revoked at any moment, who was a mere parliamen- 
tary puppet, unable to secure an instinctive or calculated support from any 
court; and I will add that Thiers was completely fascinated by the conr- 
tesy of Prince Bismarck, which was no better than the artificial support 
given to the power which he considered the most friendless and the most 
helpless. Prince Bismarck soon discovered that Thiers was the best man 
he could deal with, a3 he was as feeble as Jules Favre, but willing to treat, 
and resigned to aecept the consequences of defeat. Such was the impotence 
of the Government founded upon the truce of Bordeaux, that when he was 
offered bills at three months Prince Bismarek hesitated, and was able to 
say that if M. Thiers died or resigned the French paper might become too 
much depreciated. Germany refused to receive any part of the large ran- 
som in French three or five per cents; the Government of M. Thiers was 
treated with much more severity than the Government of Louis XVIII. 
under the Due de Richelieu. There was aclause in the Treaty of Versailles 
which gave to the German Government the option of accepting financial 
guarantees instead of the territorial guarantee for the payment of the last 
three milliards, but France was never allowed to benefit by this option ; the 
liberation of the territory was only anticipated afterwards because the pay- 
ment of the ransom was anticipated, but the French soil was never com- 
pletely free till the last centime of the ransom was paid. Prince Bismarck, 
while he treated M. Thiers with the greatest courtesy, and even showed 
some partiality for him, to the detriment of the monarchical parties, al- 
ways affected to consider his protégé’s tenure of power as too uncertain; 
it suited him to say that M. Thiers was the only man with whom he could 
well deal, and at the same time that nothing was more uncertain than the 
state of France. It is no longer a secret that, when Thiers fell from pow- 
er, Count Arnim was reprimanded by his Government because he had not 
shown a degree of devotion for M. Thiers which would have still more em- 
barrassed the Assembly. Count Arnim was a sincere monarchist, as Prince 
Bismarck is himself; but he desired the monarchy for France, which 
Prince Bismarck did not. 

Had M. Thiers been more preoccupied with the national interests, and 
less with his own personality, he would have at least tried to surround his 
own power with that dignity which attaches itself to an arbiter of parties. 
He would not have gone himself every day as a gladiator to the political 
arena. But he thought that nothing could be done or ought to be done in 
the Assembly without him ; he delighted in his own eloquence ; he irritated 
his enemies ; he fivally forced, as it were, the Assembly to separate from 
him. The prolongation of the provisoire soon bore fatal consequences in 
the diplomatic field. After her great disasters, Franee excited the pity of 
many; but how many sympathies consolidate into alliances, or at least into 
cordial relations, so long as the future is left undecided? Prince Bismarck, 
who caressed the Republican party in France, showed France as the head 
of the revolution to Austria, to Russia; a sort of defensive coalition was 
formed against a country which had become the battle-field of the Com- 
munists, and-where the lessons of the Commune had been so soon forgotten. 
France is alone in the world. In 1815, as M. Valfrey justly cbserved, her 
military power had been destroyed by what is called the Holy Alliance ; 
but on the very day after her defeat she herself entered into the alliance of 
the great European powers; Talleyrand, at Vienna, speaking in the name of 
Louis XVIII., had as much prestige as the ambassadors who spoke in the 
name of the conquerors. M. Thiers himself has given in his history the 
most interesting account of the great debates of Vienna, and shown that 
those treaties of Vienna, which were so much hated by the French, had not 
been, after all, the expression of an inexorable “ ve victis.” The old for- 
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and to the Treaty of Frankfort. There are commonglace phrases which 
everybody repeats at a given hour—this, for instance: “ How could a 


ments?” M. Valfrey boldly replies to this question by saying that it was 
the very best time, as, in the presence of the Germans, the pstriotic senti- 
ments of the country would have prevailed over the political passions of 
parties. In the midst of a terrible crisis, in the interest of peace, of the 
country, you can hope for an act of abnegation, of self-sacrifice, which bx 
comes impossible in ordinary circumstances. Was France not free to choose 
her government in 1870 as well as now? Whatever may have been their 
pretensions, the Germans never claimed the right to choose a government 
for France. They even went so far as to look calmly on the operations of 
the second siege of Paris; they were neutral between the Versaillists and 
the Commune. How could they have been Jess neutral between the mov- 
archy and the republic ? 

I come to the second reproach which M.Valfrey makes against M. Thiers. 
Was it of vital importance that the French territory should be berated 
before the original term of the Ist of March, 1875, marked by the Treaty if 
Versailles? We were allowed by that treaty to delay the last parments of 
the ransom till that time. Now, the Germans received the last sums due to 
them in September, 1873, and they have condescended to retire trom the 
French soil. This has been called the great financial victory of M. Thiers. 
It is, of course, a great satisfaction for the invaded provinces to be now 
completely frees but, after our disasters, the fact of an orderly mi 


litary 
occupation really added little to the national humiliation. The mover 
which was so hastily paid over to the Germans has been spent, iv a good 


part, in military preparations and armaments; the wounds of the war in 
Germany have not only been healed with our he!p, but we have contributed 
to make a new war easier and more dangerous. At the beginning of this vear, 
the greatest fears were entertained, and the horrible prospect of a new war 
was placed before France. If Germany wished to provoke it, pretexta 
could easily be found ; Italy would furnish them if it became necessary, 
In a military point of view, the speedy liberation of the territory may be 
considered as an error, as it places France, so to speak, at the merey of an 
enemy now well prepared with our help, while we have impoverished our- 
selves too rapidly. The burden of the ransom is only felt now; during the 
crisis, when the flood of paper-money covered the country, when all the 
forees of speculation, not only in France, but all over Europe, and even in 
Germany. were interested in the success of the gigantic operation of the 
loan, it seemed that we were hardly poorer. The borrower never feels so 
rich as when he has just borrowed; but then comes the day of the settle- 
ment, which for a country means taxation, increase in the price of al! the 
necessaries of life, tightness of money. In a financial point of view, the 
rapid liberation was a mistake; the resourees of France are so great, and 
her credit is still so good, that the loan ought not to have been emitted in 
such large sums, as the success of every subsequent loan would hare helped 
the following—there would have been, as it were, a scale of emissions; but 
there were only two, one of two milliards, then one of three. Now, I will 
take the last as an example ; it was issued at 80 francs, and it went up in 
the course of two years to 9, an advance of more than 15 per cent. The 
French 5 per cent. was worth more than the original price of §0, since it 
acquired such an enormous premium ; the three milliards might have been 
issued successively at ©0, at 25, at 90, and the success of the operation 
would have been just as sure, while the treasury would have gained im- 
meusely by this progression in the price of emission. But M. Thiers thought 
it necessary to have his big loan, as the Empire had done before bim; he 
meant to plume himself on the milliards which were offered to him from all 
sides. The financiers of course told him that he was the greatest financial 
genius of the age, as they intended to realize the gains which a sounder 
policy might have secured for the treasury. Scandalous fortunes were 
made; companies were allowed to subscribe for gigantic sums, and had 
nothing to give but their signature for the first payment. The support of 
the newspapers was secured by high premiums which fell mysteriously inte 
the hands of unconscious subscribers; the allotment, which remained a 
mystery to everybody, was known by some privileged individuals who sub- 
scribed after the allotment was already decided, and obtained in conse- 
quence as much of the loan as they wished, while the general public ob- 
tained only a small fraction of their offers. It may be said that such gigan- 
tic operations cannot be performed without some abuses of this sort, that a 
current of opinion must be created, that the excitement must be kept up. 
It is true; but the economist who will one day write the history of the last 
French loans will probably find much to criticise, even if he is not quite a 
purist in matters of fivance. 

T have not been able to follow M. Valfrey in the minor developments of 
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fortress of Belfort; M. Valfrey thinks that too much was sacrificed on the 
frontiers of Luxembourg in order to secure to France a place which can be 
invested now almost at a day’s notice by the Germa. rmies and cut com- 
pletely off from the rest of France. I would also recommend the part of 
the book which touches on the relations of the Prussians with the Com- 
mune, and on the disastrous part which the Commune had in the negotia- 
tions of the two Governments. The Cluserets and Rocheforts inflicted the 
last wounds on their bleeding country. 


Notes. 


ae sixth annual session of the American Philological Association will be 

held in the High School Building, Hartford, Conn., beginning Monday, 
July 13, and closing on the following Friday. The annual address will 
be delivered by the President, Prof. Francis A. March, on the evening of 
Tuesday. Members and others intending to be present should notify Rev. 
W. L. Gage, Secretary of the Local Committee ——Prof. Carl Knortz has 
followed his translation of ‘ Evangeline’ with one of ‘ The Courtship of Miies 
Standish,’ also in hexameters, and, like the former, published in the Univer- 
sal-Bibliothek of Philip Reclam, jr., Leipzig-———Mr. James W. Gerard’s in- 
teresting paper on ‘The Old Streets of New York under the Dutch,’ read 
before the New York Historical Society June 2, has been reprinted in pam- 
phiet form. It is not confined to dry details of topography, but aims with 
some success at a graphic reproduction of life in New Amsterdam under the 
rule of Stuyvesant.——We have received the ‘ Sixth Annual Report on the 
Nexious, Beneficial, and Other Insects of the State of Missouri,’ made to the 
State Board of Agriculture by Mr. Charles V. Riley, the well-known State 
entomologist. The publication is one which favorably distinguishes Missouri 
from the other Western States. Prof. Packard has reprinted from the 
‘ Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History’ his paper on the 
‘ Transformations of the Common House-Fly,’ with illustrations——A semi- 
annual journal, called Archives of Electrology and Neurology, has been start- 
ed in this city by Dr. George M. Beard, the first number bearing date of 
May. ‘The publisher is Mr. T. L. Clacher.——‘ The Molluscous Animals and 
their Shells of Chester County, Penn.,’ by Drs. Wm. D. Hartman and Ezra 
Michner, is among the announcements of Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
——Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly, London, is publishing a new edition 
of Layard’s ‘ Birds of South Africa,’ revised and augmented by Mr. Bowdler 
Sharpe. The subscription price is 31s. 6d. 

—We were prevented last week from noticing the “Statement” which 
has been put forth by the Executive Committee of the Woolsey Fund of 
Yale College. It appears from this that the fund has reached the sum of 
$190,002 53, and that its increase has been greatly retarded in consequence 
of the panic last fall. The Committee renew their appeal for subscriptions, 
and offer some striking statistics in regard to the ratio between receipts and 
expenses at Yale during the past forty years. In 1834, the average cost of 
each student graduated was $234 92, and the average amount returned by 
him for tuition was $160, or 68 per cent. In 1873, these figures had be- 
come respectively $757 44 and $418, the percentage being reduced to 55. 
Or, again, eonsidered by decades, the proportion of receipts to outlays bas 
been successively 69, 57, 54, and 50 per cent.—a downward tendency too 
eloquent to require comment. Further, say the Committee, $600,000 would 
‘not cover the deficit thus eaused from 1834 to 1873 inclusive ; yet the gradu- 
ates of this period have contributed to the Woolsey Fund only $133,332 03 ; 
in other words, they have fallen far short of discharging an indebtedness 
which they can hardly disavow without ingratitude. A like experience in 
the case of Harvard has led to a spirited discussion in the Boston papers 
within the fortnight. The general fund undertaken to be raised by annual 
class subscriptions for a term of ten years, which it was hoped would produce 
half a million, has actually produced not quite $100,000, and there is very lit- 
tle vitality left in the subscriptions. This is easily accounted for by the Bos- 
ton fire and the panic, and by the fact that a very significant percentage of 
Harvard graduates in every class come from Boston and its vicinity, and 
finally remain there ; not to speak of the natural falling-off after a consider- 
able time has elapsed since the movement was first started, owing to death, 
change of circumstances, forgetfulness, and the abatement of enthusiasm. 
Something more than the gratification of curiosity might be effected if the 
statistics of cost furnished by Yale could be matched by similar ones from 
Harvard. In 1863, it has been stated, the expenditures of the Academical 
Department were $95,440 24, while the amount charged in term bills was 
$49,758 30, or but little more than 52 per cent. of the former. 

—Two years ago, Mrs. Horace Howard Furness published, as a specimen 
of a larger work, an index to every word contained in Shakspere’s “ Venus 














and Adonis.” This larger work is now before us in the shape of an imperial 
octavo volume of four hundred and twenty-five pages, containing not only a 
complete index to every word in Shakspere’s poems (as distinguished from 
the plays), but also the text of the poems themselves. This text is appended 
to the index, and Mrs. Furness has been generous enough to include 
some metter of which perhaps we may say that it ought to have been 
Shakspere’s, but that it has not usually been so counted. Such, for instance, 
is the poem beginning 


“ Come live with me and be my love.” 


It would be hard to exaggerate Mrs. Furness’s industry and faithfulness; 
and if we were to make any complaint about the book, it would be that 
lavish care and industry had made it almost too good. The severity of the . 
standard by which works are tried is often a great tribute to their merit, 
even though at last fault be found; and how little there is in Mrs. Furness’s 
concordance for adverse criticism'to note the reader may judge by consider- 
ing a remark upon it recently made by one of our English contemporaries. Wo 
cannot give the exact words of what was said, but in substance it was that 
perhaps the compiler might have done well to distinguish by some peculi- 
arity of lettering the cases where such a word as “in” occurs as a preposi- 
tion from those cases where it occurs as one of the component parts of a 
verb—as thus, in the “ Rape of Lucrece,” line 636 : 


“O, how are they wrapp'd-in with infamies.”” 


But for our part we do not see why this should be desired. We should say 
that to attempt this refinement would be of inconvenience to the person using 
the concordance rather than of convenience—to say nothing of the fact (to 
which Mrs. Furness draws attention in her preface) that it is not the part of 
an index-maker to go further than is absolutely necessary in the indication 
of grammatical distinctions. As we have said, Mrs. Furness’s work seems . 
to us almost too thorough and too minutely full. In looking over the little 
“Venus and Adonis” part of the concordance in 1872, it struck us that there 
might be no real need of increasing the bulk and cost of the book and the 
labor of the index-maker by setting down by itself every single definite 
article and indefinite article and conjunction, as if some reader were likely to 
turn to the list of “ A’s” in the concordance in order to find the verse follow- 
ee! “And, like @ bold-faced snitor, ’gins to woo him” ; 

or as if it were much worth while to know that “a” occurs in “ Venus and 
Adonis” 136 times, as it does. Yet it is easily conceivable that this and 
similar pieces of statistics may at any moment turn out valuable. Mrs. Fur- 
ness is fully persuaded that they will. She thus speaks of the matter in her 
preface : “‘ As it is‘timpossible to limit,the purposes for which the language of 
Shakspere may be studied, or to say that the time will not come, if it has not 
already, when his use of every part of speech, down tothe humblest conjunc- 
tion, will be criticised with as much nicety as has been bestowed upon Greek 
and Latin authors, it seems to me that in the selections of words to be 
recorded, no discretionary powers should be granted to the ‘harmless 
drudge’ compiling a concordance.” This certainly is the right spirit; and 
certainly the method employed is little likely to be applied to any works of 
which the importance would not furnish a good excuse for employing it in 
all its integrity. Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. are Mrs. Furness’s pub- 
lishers. 


—The pretensions of science to a share in art-criticism were flouted with 
no little indignation when Dr. Liebreich, a couple of years ago, advanced his 
celebrated theory of astigmatism concerning Turner and Mulready. Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson, however, whose recent painting at the Royal Academy, 
entitled “Calling the Roll after an Engagement—Crimea,” extorted the 
praises of the Prince of Wales and achieved quite apart from this incident a 
solid popularity, has reason to be grateful to science for coming to her sup- 
port. A discussion arose in the Times as to the attitude of the horse in this 
picture, and it was contended that the artist had failed to catch the true move- 
ment of the legs. The animal “is represented walking with the left fore-foot 
fully raised from the ground, whilst the others are on it. The right fore-leg 
is nearly perpendicular and not bent—that is, about half-way between the 
commencement and the end of its step. The left hind-foot is somewhat in 
front of the perpendicular axis of the leg—that is, it has just commenced its 
step; and the right hind-foot, though on the ground, is on the point of leay- 
ing it.” We quote this description from a writer in Nature (May 21) who 
refers to an authority by which the vexed question may be settled. This is 
a work by the French physiologist Marey on ‘La Machine animale.’ This 
author contrived an apparatus for registering on a uniformly moving strip of 
paper the movements of each leg of a horse, and “ also introduced a beauti - 
ful writing language,” a knowledge of which “ makes it possible to refer any 
given position, sach as that of the horse in the ‘Roll Call,’ to it.” Into the 
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details of this we cannot enter here, but the result of applying the test to 
Miss Thompson’s drawing is that her ‘* representation is correct, except in a 
very slight point, which is that the right hind-leg is on the ground, though 
just on the point of leaving it, whereas it ought to be just off it, because in 
walking there are never more than two legs on the ground at the same time. 
The general direction of the legs is quite correct.” According to the Art 
Journal, Miss Thompson’s previous work had been distinguished for skilful 
depicting of action in men and animals ; and we learn from the same source 
that the “ Roll Call” is to be engraved on a large scale. 


— An interesting book on a subject which one would have thought capable 
of attracting more workers than it has attracted, is Mr. C. W. Bards- 
ley’s “English Surnames, Their Sources and Significations.” Mr. H. 
Courthope Bowen, reviewing the book in the Academy, takes occa- 
sion to remark that Mr. Bardsley corrects an error into which several 
English historians have fallen. It consists in explaining a certain clause 
of Wat Tyler’s charter: “ that there should be no king named John.” This, 
as they say, was not necessarily aimed at John of Gaunt, since the peasants 
of England at that time shared with those of Scotland and France an in- 
tense prejudice against the name of John. But Mr. Bardsley proves the 
enormous popularity of the name “John” over all others at this very time 
—the latter part of Edward the Third’s reign and the beginning of Richard 
the Second’s. As Mr. Bardsley remarks, it is a popularity which has seldom 
been other than great in England, as the name “ John Bull” well avouches, 
and as may be seen too in the name of the national hero “Jack.” We 
may indeed go further, and say, that of all the given names used in 
Christendom, the name “John” has the widest diffusion and the most 
general popular favor. A list of the noteworthy persons who have borne 
this name, either alone or in conjunction with some other, would in- 
clude names from every western country, and from every western 
language—a diffusion it probably owes to its combining more than most 
other names various qualities, both of utility and of beauty, so to speak 
—as for the former, the goodness of its nicknames at various stages of 
life, its brevity, its full vowel sound, and so on ; as for the latter, its associa- 
tions, which recall so much of greatness, and make of it a better name than 
it otherwise would be. 


—A French writer, in some respects typical, disappeared last week in the 
person of M. Jules Janin, and disappeared without being much missed, for 
his day had for some time been done. While it lasted, he played a conspicu- 
ous part, but never a creditable part, in the French literary world, where, in 
a way, he was a power. Of an amazing facility of production, of a more 
amazing effrontery, and of an unblencbing disregard of his own ignorance of 
almost all topics, he for many years delighted a part of the French public 
with countless essays, feuilletons, sketches, prefaces, letterpress accompani- 
ments to pictures—all written with dash, with wit of a certain kind, and with 
& lack of principle as thorough, rounded, complete, and complacent as if he 
nad been born a dog or some other of the lower animals. Catching the ear 
of the town, it was not long before the slashivg young writer of clever inde- 
cency and personality became a critic formidable enough to art, in one way 
of looking at things, but also dreadfully formidable to artists, who, accord- 
ingly as he pleased, were made to feel their dependence on his good 
word. ‘The publishers also had to pay him toll. He was, in short, one of 
the earliest of the modern Bohemians, and as ignorant as destitute of wisdom 
or of ideas and as generally reckless and good-natured as that sort of writer 
has usually been. He was sharp enough in looking after his own interests, 
however; and the good-nature was of the kind which never prevented him from 
attacking by every means, base or otherwise, whomsoever he conceived to be 
hisenemy. Lethim once hear that an artist or an actress or a fellow-Bohemi- 
an had called him the “ Dead Ass” (referring to a certain tale which he had 
put forth for the purpose of attracting attention to his name), and the of- 
fending person was thenceforth the object of all possible vilifying. This made 
him feared; but how he was looked upon by such men as were really sup- 
porting the dignity of French literature, may be seen by the profound 
contempt with which De Musset somewhere incidentally speaks of him, 
saying of a book of Janin’s in which a verse of Wordsworth’s had been 
quoted, that from this book, wholly made of filth, one line of decency 
might be culled. Thackeray has given us a half-playful record of his 
impression of Janin, but there are evident signs that all the time he was 
inly chafed and exasperated, and that the spectacle of Janin’s lying unscrupu- 
losity and ingrained folly was too much*for him. As an illustration of 
the more amusing of Janin’s performances, we may quote a story 
which we believe has not got into print here, but which can be de- 
pended on as true. In 1851, he was sent over to London as correspondent 
of a Parisian journal for the purpose of describing the great Exhibition. The 
Exhibition did not wholly engage his mind, and by times he employed his 
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valuable hours in philosophizing on the character of the English, and despateh 

ing the results of his observations and mecitatieus to the editor at home. One 
of these precious results was that, going into the city, he saw on the 
front of the Royal Exchange an inscription, which read, ‘‘ The Earth is the 
Lord’s,” and which he at once transferred into his note-book. There it ap- 
appeared as “ La terre est aux Seigneurs,” and such was the translation for- 
warded to the French nation by our journalist. In other words, says Jules, 
you may see by this that not even the merchant prince of the English can 
free himself from a degrading subscrviency to the aristocraey—to the House 
of Lords. That all this has a most serious side need not be pointed out. 
Yet to read the descriptions of the man and his career which appear in some 
of our journals, one might think that personages of this character do little 
orno harm. But either they are responsible for much harm, or else much 
harm has been done to them by the community into which they were born. 
Janin was born in 1204. of parents in narrow circumstances, and was of 
Jewish extraction. 


—Signor Papanti, a well-known Italian bibliographer, whose specialty is 
the fictitious literature of his country, has gathered into ove yolume, entitled 
‘Dante, secondo la Tradizione e i Trovellatori’ (Leghorn, 1873), all the 
various traditions and stories concerning the great poet current from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries. Some of these stories have been 
made familiar by paintings; for example, the one in which Dante is pointed 
at by the Veronese women: “ Behold him who visits hell and returns when 
he pleases, and brings back news of those who are there!” Others in turn 
are like certain algebraic equations whose value is not changed by unlimited 
substitutions, as the story told by Sacchetti of Dante's belaboring a muleteer 
for singing one of his poems incorrectly, aud which, before Sacchetti, had 
been related by Don Juan Manuel in the ‘Conde Lueanor.’ One anecdote, 
which occurs several times, and was doubtless much admired, is nowadays 
hardly to be esteemed witty: ‘‘ Dante, meeting a peasant one morning, 
asked him what time he thought it was. The rustic, looking at the sun, 
answered : It is time to lead the cattle to water. Dante immediately said : 
Who, then, will lead thee ?” Many others much better, however, have been 
rescued from the obscurity of rare editions and manuscripts, and made acces- 
sible for the first time to general readers. Each story is illustrated by copious 
notes, bibliographical and comparative-historical, and there is an interesting 
woodcut of Giotto’s celebrated portrait of the poet before it was restored, aud 
the eye (which had been injured by driving a nail through the fresco) 
repainted. 


RULE’S HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION.* 
UCRETIUS, to show the mischievous agency of superstition, introduces 


4 his strange and wonderful poem with the tragic tale of Iphigenia. The 
lesson which he derives from it, in the familiar line, 


“Quantum religio potuit suadere malorum,” 


he might have enforced by more direful illustrations had he lived at a later 
day and been conversant with the ecclesiastical history of Christendom. 
The Inquisition was the most perfectly organized form of religious persec u- 
tion. Its aim was to extirpate heresy, or religious dissent, by the agency of 
asystem that should inspire the utmost terror. Heresy was conceived of 
and described as an infectious disease, its only difference from the plague 
being the criminality which it was supposed to involve. The first symp- 
toms, the lightest touch, of this fearful malady, must not be overlooked. 
To segregate the diseased person was the first business. To extort from 
him by fraud and by torture a full account of the origin and nature of his 
iniquitous malady and a betrayal of all who might share it with him, was the 
next step. Then to furnish him with every circumstance that could affect 
his own imagination and the minds of others with a horror of his crime, was 
the final scene in the tragedy. That the Inquisition was formed with skill 
is proved by its success in destroying the numerous sectaries of Southern 
France in the thirteenth century, end in exterminating, at a later day, Pro- 
testantism in Spain and Italy. As might be expected, this hateful institu- 
tion has found its apologists, one of the most respectable of whom is Bishop 
Hefele, in his lifeof Ximenes. Hefele correctly maintains that the Holy 
Office in Spain became an engive in the hands of the government, even be- 
fore the accession of Charles V. (the emperor), for the suppression of political 
discontent and sedition. It is true, too, that the popes sometimes were anx- 
ious to cnrb the authority of Spanish Inquisitors, whom the king could ap- 
point and dismiss. The motive in the papal mind was chiefly, however, an 
unwillingness to see such an exercise of ecclesiastical power subject in any 
degree to lay authority. Leo X., for a compensation, waived his objections 
to the administration of this powerful tribunal in the Spanish Peninsula. 








* ‘History of the Inquisition. — By William Harris Rule, D.D.’ 2vols. London: 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. ; New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 1874. 
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The political relations of the Spanish Inquisition is a point on which Dr. 
Rule has not dwelt as he might well have done. THefele seeks to impeach 
the authority of the secretary and historian of the Inquisition, Llorente. 
Liorente may have erred in regard to the number of the victims of Torque- 
mada; but his authority is not seriously impaired by the criticisms of the 
German author. In truth, the materials for rectifying the alleged mistakes 
of Llorente are mostly derived by Hefele from the writer bimself. Nicholas 
Eymerie, who was for forty-four years General Inquisitor of the kingdom 
of Aragon, and died in 1399, left in his writings, and especially in his ‘ Di- 
rectorium Inquisitorum,’ a copious, appalling statement of the barbarous 
methods of proceeding practised by the Holy Office. Notwithstanding He- 
fele’s plea that the forms of judicial procedure and the modes of punishment 
in vogue in the Middle Ages were all of them rigorous in the extreme when 
compared with existing customs, it is yet true that the procedure of the In- 
quisition was exceptionally horrible. It finds no warrant in civil precedents. 
When the Ioly Office was in full vigor, no age, no rank, no sex, no personal 
accomplishments, and, we might add, no innoceuce of life, were exempt from 
its savage tyranny. 

From Eymerie and other authentic sources Dr. Rule, a Wesleyan 
minister, who was himself driven from Spain as a heretic, has compiled 
his history. Without pretending to any special literary merit, it furnishes 
a good account of the rise of the Inquisition and of the types which 
it has assumed in various countries. Some of the statements might be 
more carefully made, and some of the judgments call for revision. Con- 
stantine is referred toin terms which might lead the reader to infer that he 
proscribed idolatry. Dr. Rule does not assert this; but he does not distin- 
guish the more tolerant position of the first Christian emperor from the op- 
posite policy of his kinsmen and successors. As a rule, Constantine did not 
interfere with the worship of the heathen, unless magic and necromapcy 
were introduced among their rites. The most eminent of the ancient 
fathers, as Chrysostom and Augustine in his earlier days, were hostile 
to the sanguinary code of persecution which was then beginning to be 
formed. The contrast of these writers with the doctors of the 
mediaeval church is very marked. Thomas Aquinas defends the execution 
of heretics by ingenious arguments. For example, as they are called 
“‘ thieves” and “ wolves” in Scripture, and as these are justly destroyed, he 
concludes that heretics deserve a like fate. At first it was only apostates 
that were capitally punished. By degrees, as the more humane spirit of the 
ancient church was left behind, every degree of deviation from the church’s 
dogma was visited with the same extreme penalty. Dr. Rule says: “ Ber- 
nard—eventually sainted for his eruel services—came into Languedoc 
to lead a crusade against the Albigenses.” This conveys to an unlearned 
reader a very erroneous conception of Bernard’s character. He was in 
reality far less disposed to persecution than the generality of his contempo- 
raries. Ie interposed for the protection of the Jews against the fanaticism 
of the Crusaders. He preferred to use persuasion rather than force in deal- 
ing with all sectaries. It is inexcusable to say of a man so eminently good that 
he was sainted as a reward for cruelty. The character of Innocent III., as 
given by Dr. Rule, leaves out altogether the high qualities which made him the 
greatest ofall the papal rulers. Heis represented as the patron of the Inquisition 
without any counterbalancing claims to respect, even on the score of intel- 
lect. The distinctive character of the Inquisition might be stated with more 
clearness. Its peculiarity consists in the superseding of the regular discipline 
of the church as administered by bishops, and in the creation of a new 
tribunal, generally independent of episcopal authority, for the express 
purpose of detecting and punishing offences against the church. At the out- 
set it was the papal legates who set aside the bishops and took the business 
of catching and tormenting heretics into their own hands. Then this func- 
tion was given over to the Dominicans, whose stern theology made such a 
work grateful to their zeal. In Spain, the Holy Office first directed its deadly 
weapons against Jews and Moors. But no class of dissenters were 
suffered to escape. The Inquisition in the Netherlands differed somewhat 
from: the Spanish, although Philip II. said himself that the former was the 
more rigorous of the two. In Italy, after the beginning of the Reformation, 
the Inquisition was one of the reactionary agencies established by Caraffa, 
avd it assumed a form differing in some points from the Holy Office as founded 
in‘other countries. 

One of the advantages of monographs like this of Dr. Rule’s is the 
opportunity which they present of giving details such as more compre- 
hensive works must exclude. Among his most interesting chapters are 
these which describe the persecution of Bartolomé de Carranza, Arch- 
bishop of Teledo and Primate of Spain, and the career of Marcantonio de 
Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, in Dalmatia. Carranza had held and had de- 
clined various offices among the highest in the gift of the Spanish Church. 
He bad been sent to England to prepare for the coming of Philip II. on the 
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| occasion of his marriage with Mary, and had taken part in the persecation of 
| Protestant divines and in the restoration of England to the papacy. H-+ 
| had taken a prominent part in the Council of Trent. All these services and 
honors did not protect him against the suspicion of an inclination to Lutheran 
notions about justification. Assisted by the seeret agencies by which Span- 
ish tyranny loved to surprise the victims about whom it cast its toils, he was 
kept in prison at Valladolid for six years, and then, on his own demand, 
taken to Rome to be judged by the Pope. After a confinement of nine 
years longer, having disavowed and abjured all the heresies imputed to him, 
he was at length released in 1576, and he died soon after. Such was the 
spirit and such the power of the Catholic Reaction and of the Inquisition, 
its chosen instrumentality. De Dominis came to England in 1616, having 
had a previous difficulty with the authorities of his church. Prefessing an 
agreement with the Church qf England, he was welcomed with profuse 
honors and rewards by James I. and by the ecclesiastics of the English 
Church. Then he was decoyed to Rome by the agents of Pope Gregory XV., 
through the promise of the Archbishopric of Salerno and the less definite 
hope of a cardinal’s hat. He seems to have really cherished the idea that a 
union between the Churches of England and of Rome was not imprecticable. 
James I. entertained, or pretended to entertain, the same notion. But De 
Dominis, being detected in his correspondence with the Pope, was driven 
out of England. Returning to Italy, he was furnished at Rome with a fine 
residence, and well treated, at the same time that he was studiously watch- 
ed. Material for accusation was soon furnished from his rash talk about a 
possible concord between Rome and England. He was confined within the 
walls of St. Angelo, where he died. After his death, he was brought in his 
coffin into a great ecclesiastical assembly, and was adjudged a heretic. His 
body was partly dragged out of his coffin, and, with a heap of heretical 
books, was cast into the flames. 

Of the effect of the Inquisition on Spain, where it had the longest and 
most absolute reign, there can be no doubt. It has often been said that the 
Inquisition killed Spain. It would be nearer the truth to say that the 
causes of which the Inquisition was a fruit, the temper of bigotry and fana- 
ticism which created and kept alive the Holy Office, smothered liberty and 
paralyzed the intellect of the Spanish people. The great belles-lettres 
writers who flourished in the period of the Catholic Reaction were the last 
product of Spanish literary activity. They mark the point when intellect- 
ual exertion gave way to the fatal influence of an ecclesiastical tyranny, 
in the atmosphere of which nothing worthy or beautiful could permanently 
flourish. 


Higher Schools and Universities of Germany. By Matthew Arnold, 
D.C.L. (London and New York: Maemillan & Co. 1874.)—This is the 
second edition of Mr. Arnold’s book, which was already well known by its 
‘first edition as being valuable for the facts which it reports, and not with- 
out value, either, for its presentation of some of Mr. Arnold’s opinions 
on educational matters. These latter were not especially new, while the former 
—the facts in regard to the German system of schools and schooling—were not 
much known in Mr. Arnold’s own country or in this, and very much deserved 
to be known and pondered. We sent American school-houses to the Vienna 
Exhibition, and we sent them with an honest good faith in the legend that 
we have the best schools, fitted out with the best text-books, school-houses, 
and school-furniture in the world. And in like manner ihe English have for 
generations had a superstition in regard to parts of their educational 
machinery. The average Englishman’s estimate of the great English uni- 
versities it is not too much to call a superstition. But both in England and 
here there has of late years been a suspicion, and more than a suspicion, that 
our school, college, and university system, both in its foundations and its 
superstructure, has been in great need of examination and of much over- 
hauling. Thé English are to-day listening to complaints that for some 
time past German young men supplant young Englishmen in the com- 
merce of foreign lands, just as, before the Franco-German war, they had to 
a great extent supplanted young Frenchmen in domestic trade and business. 
And it is seen or said that this they do in virtue of the more searching, more 
disciplinary, and even sternly disciplinary, course of instruction and training 
which they undergo. If it makes them hard and arrogant, as no doubt it 
sometimes may, it nevertheless gives them well-trained minds. Aud we 
in this country—from what one thing do we suffer more than the want of 
training and education? One reads the reports of Congressional legislation, 
and State legislation, and the resolutions of Republican conventicns in 
Indiana (that State with the really dreadful number of six “ universities” 
and sixteen “ colleges”), and is inclined to say that there is no one thing 
from which we suffer more. At all events, we suffer enough. As giving a 
very clear account of the educational plans which have found fayor and stood 
the test of experience in Germany, Mr. Arnold's book is well worth study. 
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In it may be found described every feature of the Prussian educational 
acheme, from the way of preparing and examining an intending schoolmaster 
to the way in which the state manages that vexing problem—how to provide 
for the religious instruction of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish children all 
attending the one school. We do not see that anything is passed over, 
except, indeed, the question of coeducation, which appears not to have been 
“a burning question” at the time of Mr. Arnold’s visit to Germany. In- 
deed, the sex is not so much as mentioned, if we recollect right, and all the 
report relates to schools for boys and young men. 

Of Mr. Arnold’s opinions on some of the greater matters of education, we 
have said that they were not especially new. Yet they are new, too, in virtue 
of the judicious moderation with which they are held and the frankness with 
which they are set forth. For instance, Mr. Arnold makes it clear that a hot 
advocate of the scientific education, so-called, might as well try to make him 
believe that the movements of the tides are not inevitable as try to make 
him believe that from now until time shall end systems of education, to be 
lasting and to be good, must not take into account that part of man’s nature 
which, say what we may, will have its pabulum of religion, of poetry, 
of history, of the ideal in some form. He is well persuaded that, after all, 
the truth is a profound one that the proper study of mankindis man. Yet 
he would bitterly disappoint any superintendent of public instruction who 
should happen to be a “ gerund grinder.” All his discussion of these oppos- 
ing theories seems to us marked by the sound sense and clear appreciation 
of the facts of a case which so often distinguish Mr. Arnold’s writing ; 
and it has none of his grimace and self-consciousness of manner. 

As usual with Mr. Arnold, he takes the opportunity of a new edition for 
a new preface, and in this one he talks with his customary plainness to his 
fellow-countrymen, and makes some remarks, which we suppose they mind as 
much as ever, about the bovine stupidity and ignorance of some of them, and 
about that suspicion of self-complacency which some travellers have observed 
in them. His main topic this time is to explain to the British public what is 
the real nature of Bismarck’s policy in regard to the qualifications which he 
demands of Roman Catholics who desire and intend to act as teachers in 
state schools and pastors in state churches. This policy, Mr. Arnold declares, 
is not the hand-to-mouth policy of English statesmen dealing with Ireland 
and Irish education. It is the policy to be expected of a statesman dealing 
intelligently on a regular plan and in presence of a trained public with a 
question which in England is allowed to go at sixes and sevens. We do not 
know of better reading for religious and other editors who are hurrahing for 
Bismarck because just now Le happens to be foul of the Roman Catholics, 
nor for those people who think that he is merely an angry man who is wag- 
ing a spiteful warfare upon Jesuits. It all goes deeper than that. And 
whether the policy is a wise one when tried by the eternal verities and 
other dominions, principalities, and powers, of which we shall perhaps 
know more in some other century, it is at least the policy of a rational human 
being, and not that of a fanatic, or of an enraged politician, or of a politician 
who, like some English politicians, has to truckle to the prejudices of unen- 
lightened Nonconformists, the apathy of indifferentist politicians, and 
the folly of headlong philosophers. We are aware that neither England nor 
the United States is Germany ; and that, as regards many important things, 
Germany may sit at the feet of both England and the United States, not to 
mention some other countries, and may wisely put on a becoming 
humility; but Mr. Arnold’s discussion of it is nevertheless very pro- 
fitable. 





A French Grammar, based upon Philological Principles. By Hermann 
Breymann, Ph.D., Lecturer on French Language and Literature at the 
Owens College, Manchester. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1874. 12mo.)—The small French grammar of Mr. Hermann Breymann is a 
work in the right direction, and one that deserves the attention of all those 
who are interested in the study of the modern languages. We have enough of 
such practical grammars or methods as Robertson’s, Fasquelle’s, Otto's, Ollen- 
dorff’s, ete., good enough books in their way, which satisfy a certain want. 
What we need for thorough instruction is such an exposition of the descrip- 
tive grammar as may be found in Professor Whitney's German Grammar, 
which at the same time does not neglect the historical development of the 
forms. For the Romance languages, the philological work has already been 
done, and compilers of special grammars of French, Italian, Spanish, or 
Portuguese hare only to extract from Diez’s ‘Grammatik der romanischen 
Sprachen’ what relates particularly to the language they wish to explain. 
This has been done in part for Italian by Raffaello Fornaciari, the first part 
of whose ‘ Grammatica storica della lingua italiana’ was published in 1972. 
In French, Brachet, iu his ‘ Grammaire historique de la langue francaise,’ has 
done more than merely to copy Diez, while in England, in 1868, Mr. A. L. 
Meissner published an excellent little work, ‘ Palmstra Gallica, or an Intro- 





duction to the Philology of the French Language.’ Mr. Breymann, working 
in the same direction, very appropriately, like Brachet, dedicates bis work 
to Diez, ** the founder of Romance philology.” He has made a good book, 
but incomplete in many respects. Meissner’s little manual is, for the scholar 
and from a purely philological point of view, a more satisfactory work, a!- 
though it must be said that Mr. Breymann, while taking much from Meissner, 
has avoided many of the errors of detail which oceur in the * Palestra 
Gallica.’ 

The fourteen pages deveted to the pronunciation are not in keeping with 
the rest of the volume. They contain a number of inaccuracies. We are 
told (p. 2) ‘ WF occurs only in foreign words, and is then provounced like 
V.” That depends upon the language (see Littré’s Dictionary). We are 
told (p. 3) that one of the uses of the circumflex accent is to distinguish 
“homonymous words,” as: tdene (task), fache (stain); pécher (to tish), 
pecher (to sin); mr (ripe), mur (wall); sur (sure), sur (on). But in all 
these cases the circumftex has another function, and would prebably be 
there were there no homonymous words. On p. 8 we find, * L preceded 
by i has generally the liquid sound: peril, fille.” The first example is un- 
fortunately chosen, as many persons pronounce it with the natural sound 
of /. Besides, the rule is wrongly worded, and the statement thus incorrect, 
although any one who knows French sees what the author means. But the 
grammar is not made for those who know French. 

In a work that professes to be “based on philological principles” we 
have a right to expect, upon the accent of French words, something more 
definite than what is said on p. 190, where no one would look for it, espe- 
cially as there is a misprint in the index at the word aecent, This omission 
is particularly blamable, as without some definite knowledge upon this sub- 
ject it is impossible to carry on any investigation in regard to the derivation 
of French from Latin words. It would be well for those who repeat, after 
the writers of last century, that “ French bas no accent,” to study a little 
Gaston Paris's ‘ Etude sur le role de Vaccent latin dans la Langue frangaise’ 
(1862). If that will not convince them, they might at least not ignore the 
fact that Brachet, Littré, Diez, all, in fact, who bave studied the French 
language from a philological point of view, agree in saying that ‘there is 
an accent in French words.” Mr. Breymann shows sufliciently in this work 
that he has kept up with the results of modern studies. Why did he shrink 
from expressing in his rules of pronunciation an opinion which would have 
weight in such a book as his? 

The philological part (65 pages only) is kept separate from the deseriptive 
grammar or accidence. There is no syntax. The accidence oecupies 172 
pages, mostly taken up by the verbs, which are given with a fulness of 
detail unnecessary in a grammar that does not aim to be elementary. A 
little condensation here would have given ample space for much that we are 
sorry to miss. As tu the division into strong and weak verbs, though logicel 
aud in accordance with the author's system, it is of little service to the 
learner. The division was made that the two parts of the work might cor’ 
respond. But they are far from corresponding as they should. 

The most striking omission in the theoretical or philological part is that 
of a separate section devoted to the changes of letters and to the general 
laws that govern the transmission of Latin forms into French. Heretofore, 
no writer of any thoroughness has neglected this point. Brachet treats it 
with sonfe fulness in his grammar. Meissner does not omit it. The best 
exposition of the changes may be found in Kitchin’s trauslation of Brachet’s 
dictionary. Mr. Breymann does intersperse in the course of his work some 
very good remarks upon these changes, which show that he is able to handle 
this difficult subject. But such fragmentary information is very unsatisfac- 
tory in a work of this kind. Mr. Breymanp, in writing his book without 
some short exposition of the changes of letters, has endeavored to build 
without a base. He has no foundation whatever for many of the remarks 
he has to make. This omission makes his work necessarily incomplete in 
all its parts. 

Without entering further into criticism of details, we must repeat that this 
new grammar is a work in the right direction. The author deserves every 
encouragement. He has presented the main facts of elementary French 
philology in a clear manner. The errors are mostly errors of omission, which 
may all be remedied. We hope that Mr. Breymann will feel sufficiently 
encouraged to make a uew edition soon, and to add the syntax. 





Manual of Geology: treating of the Principles of the Sctence, with 
special reference to American Geological History. By James D. Dana. Se- 
cond Edition. (New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.)—To the high 
character acquired by American text-books in science Professor Davia was 
one of the earliest and largest contributors. His ‘System of Mineralogy’ 
had hardly anywhere a rival. And if the same may not be said of his 
‘Mannal of Geology’ it is mainly becanse no one book on that subject can 
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ever cover the whole ground, and supply the needs of geological students. 
The first edition was published a dozen years ago; the second, upon which 
much time and labor has been lavished, now appears. The printers, Hough- 
ton & Co., have faithfully done their part. The paper is so thin that the 
square 8vo volume of 850 pages is by no means bulky, but so solid, smooth, 
and opaque that it exhibits the letterpress and the 1,120 woodcuts to great 
advantage. The last twelve years have yielded abundant harvests to our geo- 
logical explorers, especially in our Western regions. and in cretaceous and 
tertiary paleontology, and the author’s own views upon some points of 
dynamical geology have undergone development, so that there was much 
to be done in the way of re-elaboration, nor was the labor any the less be- 
cause every topic had to be dealt with succinctly and in due proportion. 
“ Besides, much new light has been thrown on the successional relations of 
species, and also on the right methods of interpreting geological records.” 
Accordingly in a very interesting and suggestive section on “ The Progress of 
Life” (pp. 592-604), which can merely be alluded to in a brief notice like 
this, it is incidently remarked “ that the discovery of the missing links in the 
succession of living species is one of the grandest aims of geo- 
logical science”; that the “idea of progress through the ages ac- 
cording to a scheme that may be compared to the opening of a flower or the 











development of a germ, instead of being atheistic, is the only view of the 
history of life that is consistent with its Divine origin.” That this means 
genetic evolution under natural causes is clear from the summary of “con- 
clusions most likely to be sustained by further research ”’—the first of which 
is that “ the evolution of the system of life went forward through the deri- 
vation of species from species, according to natural methods not yé¢t clearly 
understood, and with few occasions for supernatura’ .ntervention.” 

The “ specific creationist,” of the type that flourished and nearly possessed 
the field twenty years age, is now well-nigh extinct. 

A small matter of literary propriety should be noticed. ‘Sienyte, 
steatyte, and granyte” come in such a questionable and portentous shape 
that we were bound to enquire into the meaning of the transformation. It 
is, we learn, a sort of ear-mark by which the names of rocks may be distin- 
guished from those of minerals, which mostly end in ite. It strikes us that 
this arbitrary and rather uncouth orthographical distinction is needless to 
those who know rocks and minerals, and useless to those who do not; also, 
that the innovation—which seems not worth the while—is ineffectual, being 
addressed to the eye only, and not to the ear. For if we speak of granite, 
we assimilate it all the more to calcite and the other mineral names, most 
or all of which have the vowel in question long. 
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De pebttetgshe ange COURSE FOR 
Schools. Edited by E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
16mo, cloth. 


Prominent educators throughout the country have pro- 
nounced Freman’s Historical Course the best series of 
histories extant. One or more volumes of the course are 
used in Harvard University, College of the City of New 
York, Chicago University, United States Naval Aca- 
demy, Annapolis; Anthon’s Grammar School, Rutgers 
College, College of New Jersey, and many others. 


The following volumes have been issued: 


1. GENERAL SKETCH OF HIS- 


tory (formerly known as Outlines of History). By 


E. A. Freeman. §1 25. 

2. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 
Edith Thompson, §$r. 

3. HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By 


Miss Macarthur. §$:. 


4. HISTORY OF ITALY. By Rev. 


Wm. Hunt, M.A. $1. (Just out.) 


In Preparation. 


5. HISTORY OF GERMANY. By 


James Sime. 


6. HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Rev. 
J. R. Green. 


7. HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Bryce, B.A. 


8. HISTORY OF AMERICA, 


By J. A. 


The same publishers issue most of the text-books in 
modern languages used at Yale and Harvard, including 
the works of Whitney, Ott, Pylodet, and others. They 
have also become the publishers of the * Ordo”’ Series 
of Ancient Classics 


Catalogues free. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., PuBiisuers, 
25 Bond Street, New York. 


A? 'TIQUE AND ARTISTIC FUR: 
NITURE, ETC, 


Combining beauty of design, good workmanship, and 
most reasonable prices, is now to be had at the rooms of 
the HOUSEHOLD ART CO., 158 Tremont St., Boston. 


G2” Travellers are invited to examine the work. 








ARPER'S CATALOGUE. The at- 


tention of thore designing to form libraries, or 

increase their Literary Collections, is respect- 
fully invited to Harper’s Catalogue, which comprises a 
large proportion of the standard and most esteemed 
works in English Literature—comprehending over three 
thousand volumes, 

Librarians, who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 
will find this Catalogue especially valuable for reference. 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles. The index 
is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- 
merous appropriate heads, each general head being fol- 
lowed by the titles of all works on that subject. 


Harper’s Catalogue sent by mail on receipt of ten cents. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





Now ready, and will be sent, free of charge, on appli- 
cation, 


RICED AND DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE 


OF 


SCARCE AND CURIOUS BOOKS. 


Ana, Anecdotes, Table-Talk, Bon-Mots, Works in 
Greek and Latin, Early Printed Books, Mode:n 
Latin Poetry with Translations, Demonology. Sor- 
cery. Apparitions. Superstition, Enthusiasm, Works 
by Taylor the Platonist and by Ritson, Works in 

rench, etc., Theological Works, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, the Jesuits, etc., Historical and Biographical 
Works, Poetry and the Drama, Shaksperiana, Ame- 
rica, Proverbs, Books of Plates, etc., etc. 


A. DENHAM & CO., 


Importers of English and Foreign Books, 
17 Murray Street, near Broadway, New York. 


TANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
LIST No. 2. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD. 


A Simple Account of Man in Early Times. By Ed- 
ward Clodd. 16mo, cloth extra, 75 cts. 
THE MARVELLOUS COUNTRY. 


Three Years of Travel and Exploration in Arizoira 
and New Mexico. By Judge Cozzens. Upwards of 
too Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, black and gold, 


$ ‘ 
TRIBUNE POPULAR SCIENCE. 


By Agassiz, Proctor, Chandler, Hammond, Brown- 

§ a ee tg yee, and others, and containing 

“The Wheeler Explorations” and ** The Meeting ot 

the Academy of Science."’ 8vo, printed on fine paper, 

bound in extra cloth, $1 50. ; 

In preparation : * Prof. Schliemann’s Trojan Antiqui- 
ties. The Discovery of the True Site of Troy.’ 

Any book on this list sent | mail, on receipt of adver- 
tised price, by HENRY L. SHEPARD & CO 


(Successors to Shepard & Gill,) Publishers, Boston. 





JULES VERNE’S SUMMER BOOK. 
Now Ready: 


DVENTURES IN THE LAND 


ofthe Behemoth. Copyrighted Edition. Cloth 
extra, illustrated, §r. 


The uncopvrighted, inferior edition of the same book, 
entitled MERIDIANA. Illustrated, 25 cts. 


Nearly ready. 


A FOURNEY TO THE CENTRE 
ot the Earth. Cloth extra, $r. 
Either book sent by mail on receipt of price by 
HENRY L. SHEPARD & CO., 
Publishers, 


Successors to Shepard & Gill, New York, 24 Bond Street ; 
Boston, 31 Hawley Street ; Chicago, 92 Market Street. 





AND-BOOK OF BIBLE GEO- 
graphy, containing the Name, Pronunciation, 
and Meaning of every Place, Nation, and Tribe 

mentioned in both the Canonical and Apocryphal Scrip- 
tures. By Rev. George H. Whitney, D.D. Illustrated 
by nearly one hundred engravings and forty maps and 
plans. Four hundred closely printed pages. New edi- 
tion, revised and corrected to date. Price, post-paid, 
$2 50. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Puptisuers, 


805 Broadway, New York. 





OREIGN BOOKS Reviewed in the 
Nation. and books in all languages, at 
HOENHOF & MOELLER’S, 
Importers, 40 Winter Street, Boston. 





AGGED SOLES are never seen in 
ENGLISH CHANNEL SHOES. These Shoes 
are allthe rage. Ladies, ask your dealer for them. 

A dark line around the sole near the edge shows where 
the channel is cut. They cost no more, and wear longer. 





OUR ON THE RHINE, and other 

Excursions. With descriptions of curiosities, 

legends, antiquities, and important places and 
events. By Victor Hugo. 1 vol. crown 8vo, laid paper, 
$1 75. 

‘In this volume we have a delightful mé/ange of ob- 
servation, reminiscence, fancy, call speculation.” —Zite- 
rary World. 

“It isa charming book, full of life and spirit. Do not 
mistake it for a guide-book, for it has all the freshness, 
novelty of imagination and thought which those useful 
but tiresome impedimenis of a traveller utterly lack.” — 
Boston Transcript, 

The above, or any book published in the United 
States, sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, ANDIMPORTERS, 
Boston. 


'ANOVER FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ee RRR Ee et Ss: 
Cash Surplus........ PcSeveeccccced cssecseccces 674,376 6c 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1874................ 1,074,376 69 
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Beg to call attention to the following List of VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, most ef which are written by Scholars ef 

Eminence in the Universities and of large Experience in Tuition, and have already attained a wide circulation in Ligland, 
the United States, and the Colontes. 
CLASSICAL WORKS. ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By ALGEBRA FOR BEG. VNERS © With 

A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LAN- R. C. Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Four- Examples. New edit. :3mo, &r 


uage, from Plautus to a By H. J. Roby, 
{.A. PartI. Crown 8vo, $ 


AN INTRODUCTION” TO GREEK 


and Latin Etymology. By John Peile, M.A. Second 


dition. Crown 8vo, 
CICEROS ORATIONS AGAINST 
With Introduction, and Notes translated 


fom Haim = Additions. By A.S. Wilkins, M.A. 
CICERO. “THE SECOND PHILIP- 


F cap. 8vo, 

ic Oration. With an introduction, and pieeee trans- 
ated from Karl Halm. mg ly tJ E, B. Mayor, 
M.A. Third edition. Fceap. 8 


THE ACADEMICA "OF CICERO. 


ge Text Revised oof a by James S. Reid, 
1.A. 12mo, cloth, $ 
¥UVE NAL. THIRTEEN SA TIRES. 
With Commentary by the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Second edition. Vol. I. Crown 8vo, $2 50. 
SALLUST. With English Notes. By C. 
Merivale, D.D. New edition. Feap. 8vo, $1 so. 
The Catiiina and Jugurtha separately, 75 cents each. 
TACITUS: AGRICOLA AND GER- 
mania. A Revised Text. By A. J. Church and W. 
Brodribb. New edition. Fcap. 8vo, $1 25. Sepa- 
rately, 75 centseach. A translation, $1. 
PARALLEL EXTRACTS. 
for Translation into English and Latin. 
on Idioms. y J. E. Nixon, M.A. be 
cal and Epistolary. 12mo, cloth, § 


With Notes 
art I, Histori- 


Arranged | 


HINTS TOWARDS LA vy iN PROSE | 


Composition. By A. W. Potts,M.A. Third edition. 
Revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, $1 


pad Latin Language. By Josiah Wright, M.A. Cr. 


THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. 
A First Latin Readin 


Notes and V er y J. Wright, M.A. Fourth 
edition. Fea 


HELLENICA ; a First Greek Reading- 


rows With Explanatory ac Third edition. By 
Wright, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 
FIR ST GREEK READER. Edited 


ter Ken ie. With Corrections and Additions 
yor, M.A. Second edition. $1 so. 


GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By Jo- 


seph BRB. Mayor, M.A. Newedition. Fcap. 8vo, 1 so. 


teenth edition, revised. F cap. 8vo, $r 25. 
ENGLISH, PAST A:z VD PRESENT. 
By R.C. Trench, D.D. Seventh edit , $1 25 ; 
SH-+ ARESPE ‘ARE’S TEMPEST. With 


Glossarial and Explanatory Notes by the Rev. J. M. 
Jephson. Second edition, 18mo, 50 cents. 


THE SOURCES OF STANDARD 


English. By T. L. Kington-Oliphant, M.A. 12mo, 


cloth, $2. 

WORDS AND PLACES ; or, Etymolo- 
gical Illustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geo- 
graphy. By Rev. Isaac Taylor,M.A. 12mo, cl., $2. 

HISTORY, ETC. 
THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By 
James Bryce, D.C.L. 


Third edition, revised. Crown 


8vo, $3. 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By E, A. 
Freeman, D.C.L. With five ” -spgaaay Maps, Second 
edition, revised. Feap. 8vo, 

EUROPEAN HISTORY: Narrated in a 
Series of Historical Selections from the best authori- 
ties. Edited and arranged by EK. M. Sewell and 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 2 vols. crown 8vo., $1 75 each. 


Mae "AL of POLITICAL — VOMY. 


y Henry Fawcett, M.A. Crown Svo, $3 
A COMPENDIOU. S DICLION MRY OF 


the French Language. French-English, English- 
French. By Gustave Masson. Square halt bd., $2 50. 
A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON 


ag a ee fog By Hermann Breymann, 
12mo, cloth, 


| HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSO- 
FIRST LATIN STEPS ; or, Av Intro- | 


duction, by a Series of Examples, to the Study of | 


-Book, with Grammatical | 


phy. By Rev. Henry Calderwood, LL.D. Third 
edition, 12mo, “cloth, ¥ 
MATHEMATICS. 


ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES, progtes- 


sively arranged. By 4. Jones, M.A., and C. H. 
Cheyne, M.A. 18mo 


RULES AND EXAMPLES IN a4 


THE ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAM- 


mar. By J. G. Greenwood. Fourth ed. 12mo, $1 75. 
ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the 


use of Beginners, by J. Wright, x. A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 12mo, cloth, $1 5 

GREEK AND ENGLISH DIA- 
logues. For use in Schools and Colleges. By John 
Stuart Blackie, Professor of — in the University 
of Edinburgh. 12mo, cloth 


DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. 
With Notes. By D. Drake, M.A. Fourthed. To 
which is prefixed ASSCHINES against CTESI- 
PHEON., Fcap., $1 50. : ‘ 

HOMER, The Narrative of Odysseus 
(Homer's Odyssey, IX.-X11.)_ With a Commentary 
by John E. B. Mayor, M.A. PartI. 12mo, $1 

THUCYDIDES: ‘Yhe Sicilian Expedi- 
tion. Being Books VI. and VII. of Thucydides. By 


gl Rev. P. Frost, M.A. New edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
T 50. 


ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 
A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. 


An A'tempt to illustrate some of the Differences re 

tween Elizabethanand Modern English. By E. A 

Abbott, M.A. Fceap. 8vo, new edition. $2. 
HISTORICAL OULLINES OF ENG- 


lish Accidence. Comariseg, Chapters on the History 
and Development of the 


formation. by the ~e * — ard Morris, LL.D. 
Second edition. 12n0, 
LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With 
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W. Hales, M.A. 12mo, $1 7s. 
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bra. Part I. By Rev. T. Dalton, M.A. 18mo, cl., 
INTRODUCTION TO QUATER.: Wa 


ons. With Examples. By & — M.A., F.R.S., 
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EUCLIDIAN GEOME TRY. By 
Cuthbertson. M.A. 12mo, cloth. $1 75. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
Plane Trigonometry. an R. D. Beasley, M.A. 
Third edition, revised. $ 

THE CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF 
Elementary Natural Philosophy, Mechanics, and Hy- 
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by Thomas Lund, B.D. $1 75 


MODERN METHODS IN ELE. poe s 
tary Geometry. By E.M. Reynolds, M.A. $1 
AN ELEMENTARY TREA VISE ON 


Conic Sections and Algebraic Geometry. With Ex- 
amples. Be * H. Puckle, M.A. New edition. 


Crown 8vo 
GEOME TRICAL TREATISE ON 
Drew, M.A. Fourth 


Conic Sections. By a H. 
edition. Crown Syo, $175. SOLUTIONS, $: 7s. 
THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND 
Spherical Trigonometry. With the Construction and 
| of Tables of Logarithms. By J.C. Snowball, 
A. Fourth edition. Crown 8vo, $2, 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
yeente. With Examples. By S. en D.D., 
Fourth edition. Crown Svo 
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By J. M, 
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SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC 


Vilson, M.A. Third edition, r2mo, cloth, ¢ 
Sections. By J. M. Wilson, M.A. 12mo, cl., $1 a5. 





MR. TODHUNTER'’S 
MATHEMATICAL -WORKS. 
EUCLID FOR COLLEGES AND 

Schools. New edition. 18mo, $ 
MENSURATION FOR BE GIN. NERS. 


With Examples. New edition. 1Smo, $1 25. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BE GIN NERS. 


With Examples. New edit. Smo . te 
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With numerous Examples. Second ed. 18mo, $1 ce. 
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PLANE TRIGONOM ETRY. Fourth 

edition. Crown 8yvo, $: > 
A TREATISE ON SPHERTIC. 42 TRTI- 
gonometry. Third edition. Crown Svo, 21 
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With Examples. Fourthed. Crown Svo 


A TREATISE ON THE DIEEE REN: 
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POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Wius- 
— By G. W. Airy. Sixth Edition. 12mo, 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN AS- 


tronomy. With Illustrations. By J. Norman Leck 
yer, F.R.S. Eighth thousand. 1:8mo, — : 
The book is full, clear, and sound then uw. 
Questiens on the same, 50 cts. 
LESSONS IN ELE MENTARY BO- 
oy, a Illustrations. By Professor Oliver, 
S. Twelfth thousand, 18m. $1 so 
L ES. s O. NS IN ELEMENTARY 
Chemistry. By Professor Roscoe. With numerous 
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tion. 18mo, $ 2s. 
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LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHY- 
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With numerous illustrations. By Prof. 
Huxley. Sixth edition, revised. 18mo, $1 50. 
*A small book, but pure gold throughout. There 


is not a waste sentence or a superfluous word, and 
yet itis all clear as daylight.”—Guardian. 
Questions on the same, so cts 
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ners. By —— Garrett Fawcett. With Ques- 
tions. 18mo, 
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sics. By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S 
illustrations. Second edition. 1 amo, y 
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tomy. By St. George <a F.R.S. With numer- 
ous illustrations. 15mo, 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINA 
New York, June 22. 


Prime commercial paper run- 


NCE. 


Money has been easy at 2 to 3 per cent, 


ning into October is quoted at 5 to 6 per cent., while that having a short 
time to run is taken by the banks at alower rate, This plethora of idle funds 
is not confined to this country alone, as is shown by the further reduction of 


the Bank of Eugland minimum rate of discount, on Thursday last, from 3 to 
2! por cent., the Bank having gained, for the week ending on that 
day, £929,000 in bullion. 

The weekly statement of the Clearing-house banks of this city on Satur- 
day last showed a small gain in the net surplus reserve amounting to 
$181,400. 

Che following statement shows the changes in the different items : 


June 13. June 20. Differences. 
BNR iasccccusees 406606606003 cenccae SE eee Dec... $2 175,300 
DN o> scdagaageebbeste© sanencenee 21,921,000 19,934,200 Dec... 1,986,800 
L gal tenders........ REET NERC SE 60,951,000 61,838,600 Inc... 887 600 
Veporits gteee cithat “@nabetes 232,722,400 227,619,500 Dec... 5,102,900 
IRs cctenae cnc sdcdncdetadecees - 26,671,800 26 652,300 Dec... 19,500 


The following sho'vs the relation between the total reserve and the total 
liabilities : 


June 13. June 20. Differences. 
ND oe suki Re debtatad emactshs tamed $21,92',000 = $19,934,209 = Dec.. =$1,986,800 
ERMINE ev acchsbna d<cobeinnicsuts 60.951.000 61,838,600 Inc... 887,600 
EA Se ee $82.872,000  $81.772,800 Dec.. $1,099,200 
PE ccctnsne sbsevar~ sek 6oenkinade 26,671,800 26,652,300 Dec.. 19,500 
PIED covictcwsnce cecceneneescoceseens 232,722,400 227,619,500 Dec.. 5,102,900 
IN. incccdtieuwisne c0s8eads $259,394.200 $254.271.800 Dec... $5,122,400 
95 per cent, reserve. .........6..205 eee 64.848,550 63,567,950 
Excees over 25 per cent. reserve........ 18,023,450 18,204 850 Inc... 181,400 


The general tone of the stock market during the greater portion of the 
week was that of weakness. The failure of Turner Brothers had a very 
depressing effect upon prices, which, being liberally made use of by the 
leading bears, carried the market down on some of the leading speculative 
stocks to a lower point than had been reached since the beginuing of the 
year. The market rallied on Saturday, upon the report that the Currency 

sill had passed the House and had gone to the President for appreval. 


NE W SUMMER BOOKS. 





‘Early to-day it was announced that the President had signed the bill, and 
immediately a rush to buy stocks ensued upon the opening of the Exchange. 
Central and Hudson advanced from 97} to 98}; Lake Shore from 69}! to 
724; Rock Island from 943 to 974; Wabash from 30} to 335; Western 
Union from 71 to 73%; Northwestern Common from 37% to 403; St. Paul 
from 3332 to 373; Pacific Mail from 413 to 43}; and Erie from 263 to 31}. 
The market closed this evening at a fractional decline from the highest 
point of the day, but with a general feeling that higher prices would be 
reached, and that the lowest had been seen. The investment shares were 
all strong, and generally higher—sa!es of Lackawanna being made near the 
close of the day at 1083, New Jersey Central at 1074, and C., B. and Q. 
at 102%. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
the Stock Exchange for the week ending wunkitt- nde June 20, 1874 : 


i. 





| 


Monday. | Tuesday. | 














eee ‘Thursday Friday. |saturday | Sales. 

N.¥.C. @ H.R... 97% 98 | 97% 97%! 9615 97% 98K 97% 96K 9735, S6% 97 | 32.70 

| Lake Shore......... 71 Hs] 72% | oe Tix) 6s +] ood bat ws ane He ee 6914| 217,800 
>; see ia 29%4| 293K 2944) Fe 25%) 2736 We 27% 27K) 26% 2K!) 84,000 
j . 24% 2 | WK 2s! Wo —s-Vh | BB9E DASE BSE V4) WH 25! 81,600 
| Ch ere 88% 39| 3744 89 | 3 Big, 85% 87%) 85% 87 | 86% 387%) 800 
' N. J. Central...... eee Oe ee 10654 106%! .... 10654) 70 
| Koek Island....... 95% 95X) 95 %5%| 91% 95% MK Bq 92% 9446 A 94° 42.200 
Mil. & St. Paul... 834 35% | 82 33% 31% a2% 8214 8 Big 328 B26 a" 24.900 
Do, dd...) 88 g basse - &3%) § | A 
Wabash... = aac 33% Prt 2954 Pte 29 307. | 2914 3X 39% 8:2. 29% 80%) 83,900 

| a.+4 1093¢/109 10936 | 10814 10836 10834 10834 19834 108 | wig 10734} 8,000 

23 ia 2g BK) WK Big 22% 2256 2214 | sacel cae 

18 18 38 185) 105 17 | 15% 16% 1% 16%| 16 16%) 9,200 

7% 70% 69% 0% 69% 70%) 69% 71 188 600 

10% diss io i 39% 40%, 3936 413g 39% 40%) 4U% 4144| 104,200 


Mw. Ff. GILL & CO.’s 
NEW BOOKS, 
And New Editions of l’opular Books. 








The Government bond market has remained quiet, with prices firm. The 
settlement of the currency question imparted a little more life to the mar- 


ket, under which prices advanced a fraction. Our bonds are higher and 
strouger in London, where the great abundance of money has induced pur- 
chasers to invest in them instead of loaning their surplus funds at the almost 
nominal rate of 2 to 24 per cent. 

The following are the closing prices for the different issues this evening : 


2 ey eee eee 1215,@122 | U. S. 5-20, 1867........... -121144@1213, 
RS eae - 114 @115 Y. " SI; acuatevhechal 121 @121\% 
U. Ss. Py GOD bindicssscccestone NTWE@mNIM¢ S. 5's, .) ea 1144%@1143, 
U.S. 5-20, 1865, May and Nov..11844¢@1183¢ uy BP Bis snee cede cscese 11444@11435 
u. 5-20, 1865, Jan. and duly. .1203,@120% U.S. Carrency 6’8.........6.. 115 @115% 








TRAVEL. 


ORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


A new No- STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Hamerton’s CHAarterson Animats. $2. 

Have'’s A Summer VacaTION. 50 cents. Now Reapy. 

Miss Prarp’s Tuorre Recis. §2. A DANGEROUS GAME. , 

Saran Tytier’s OLp Masters. §$r 50. = Ke ange agg? author of ‘ Broken to Har- 
> , »p’ bp 253 

SARAH Tyr mn’s Mopern PAINTERS. $r 50. MILCH CO WSs rh: 

*L.C. M.'s”? Some Women’s Hearts. §r 50. ing. By Charles L. Flint. 

Ska anp Suore. (Poems.) $1 25. tirely new chapter on Management of the Dairy, and 
Verses ey H.H. (Enlarged.) $1 25. pote toy ER by the Author. 450 pages, fuily illus- 
Sana Corertpce'’s PHANTASMION, §2. trated, clot 

Mics Preston's (MistraL) Mirgio. $1 50. GRASSES eND FORAGE PLANTS. 
Aucur’s Poetry or THY ORIENT. §1 50. by the: Author. 45 

Miss Preston's Love ts THe 19TH CENTURY, §t 25. 


$2 25. 
Qur books are sold by all 
Mailed, post-paid, by the 


Hatrs’s Ivan pe Brron. 
Send for our Catalogue. 
booksellers and newsiealers. 


publishers, 
ROBER TS _BROTHERS. Boston. 


J. W. BOUTON’S 


RICED 
(41) 





ing Standard and Miscellaneous | 
Authors, Works on Witchcraft, 
Sorcery, Magic, Provincial and 


Anglo-Saxon Glossaries and Dic- 
tionaries, Fine Arts, Galleries of 
Engravings, Etchings, Architec- 
ture, Antiquities, etc, etc. Now 
ready, and sent to any address 
upon receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. 


]. W. BOUTON, 


706 Broadway, New York. 


CATALOGUE ' 
Choice Recent Im- | 
portations and Purchases, compris- | 


aper, 75 cents. 
ALR Y FARM- 


New Edition, with en- 


New Edition. Revised to date 
450 pages, fully illustrated, cloth, 


THE “BOOK OF ROSES. A complete 
Guide to the Culture of Roses. By Francis Park- 
-~ a Edition. 225 pages, fully illustrated, 

HA UNITED HEARTS. By Miss Cum- 
Se, Tinh & of ‘The Lamplighter,’ ‘ax New Edi- 


CUD FOS C4 VE. By J. T. Trowbridge, 





Chek gs of ‘Neighbor Jackwood.’ New Edition. 

oth 

THE THREE SCOUTS. By T. 
Frombctdne. author of ‘ Neighbor Jackwood’ and 
*‘Cudjo’s Cave’ New dition. Cloth, $x 50. 

HOME RECREATIONS. A Manual 


of producing Tableaux and Theatricals in town and 
country, with or without scenery, with large or small 
numbers of characters. A complete and practical 
work. well adapted to Summer or Winter recreation. 
ao Wm. F. Gil. New Edition. 300 pages, cloth, 
I 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by 
WILLIAM F. GILL & CO., Pusrisners 

(Successors to the old Stand of Sweraxp & Git), 


151 Washington Street, Boston. 
I ; UROPEAN TRAVEL MADE 
EASY. 
Now Reapy. 
MORFORD'S SHORT-TRIP GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
Seventh Year, 1874. 
The most complete Guide for Americans in the Old 


World. Handsome 1é6mo, green —— covers, 
with Map. Price $ 








| LEE, SHEP ARD& DILLINGHAM, 


\ Publishers, 47 and 49 Greene Street, New York. 


FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 
The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednee- 
day and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot Third Street, 


Hoboken. 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRB, 
AND BREMEN, 
Payable in Gold, or * Pao alent in Currency. 


First —_~ $120; ond a $72; Steerage, $30. 
For telah or Ps e, oP ply 
LRICHS & C gents, 2 Bowling Green. 





LY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE, 
The General Transatlantic Company’s Mail 
preemebins between New York and Havre, call- 
ing at Brest. The splendid vessels on this favorite route 
for the Continent (being more southerly than any other) 
a sail yy Pier No. so, North River. asfollows: 
REIRE....... +s+.-Surmont ..... .Saturday, June 27 
WAL SHINGTON. GE Lachesnez......Saturday, July 11 
VILLE DE PARIS. Daure......... -Saturday, July 25 
Price of Passage in oes (including wine) : First Ca- 
te S125 ; Second, $75 ; Third, $35. oe 
cursion tickets at debated rates. 
pe travellers going to or returning from the 
Continent of f_ Sucene, = taking this line, avoid both 
transit by E way and the discomforts of 
crossing the nel, besides saving time, trouble, 
and expense. 
GEO. MACKENZIE, Azent, 
55 Broadway. 
Nots.—Lengthened steamers being at present unpopu- 
lar, it is proper to state the fact that there is not now one 
such in the French line. 








SECURITY FROM LOSS BY ROBBERY, FIRE, 
OR ACCIDENT. 


HE FIDELITY INSURANCE, 
TRUST. a SAFE Hay COM- 
PANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

In their New Marble Fire-proot Building. 329 and 33: 


Chestn 
CAPITAL $ $1,330 paid 

Receive for safe Family guarantee, Coupon 
Bonds, my Lem | Coie is) and Valu- 
ee Kee every d 9 : Also rent es A 

uw '-pro aults at $20 to $75 a year, according to 
ane Interest allowed on money deposits. Trusts of 
every kind received and enuened. 

BROWNE, Prast. 


N, 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Szc. a TREAS. 
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The Week. 
AT HOME, 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé R. R., not corrunt or extra- 
vagant, 2—Alabama award before Congress, 19—C. F. 
Adams, Jr.’s report on Vienna Exposition, 100, ‘etter 
to McCrary on his transportation biil, 404—G F. Adams, 
Sr.. oration in Harvard Memorial Hall, 495—Boston 
Adrertiser denounces the Simmons nomination, 131—Ar- 
kansas civil contest, 261, 307, decided by President, cor- 
rupt election of Congressmen, 323. ~* 

Bar Association (N. Y.) protests against Williams for 
Chief-Justice, 18—Boston collectorship nomination, 116, 
131, 145. :95—Senator Boutwell’s dilemma, 148, necestity 
of tog we ey 8 himself, 260, revives charges against 
Phelps, Dodge Co., 371. 872—Gen. B. F. Butler a tele- 
graphic eavesdropper, 195, remarks to the Boston anti- 
Simmons delegation, 196, to a Herald reporter on ir fla- 
tion, 259—Brewers’ Congress in Boston, 373—Geo. Bliss, 
Jr.’8 controversy with Judge Davis, 19%6—Boston mer- 
chants’ protest against inflation, 228, delegation re- 
ceived by President, 259--Judge Blatchford’s decision 
on the Platt-Boyd seizure, 260—N. Y. Bulletin on the 
eff-ct of new Senate currency bill, 324—Gen. Benj. H. 
Bristow succeeds Richardson as Secretary of the Trea- 


nstice and rejected, 33, nomination explained by Tom 
Murphy, 51—Hon. Roscoe Conkling and the Chief-jus- 
ticeship, 5t—Communistic demonstrations in N. Y.City, 
68—Coal strikes, 68—Custom-honsae seizures, 83—Chinese 
in California and before the U. 8. Senate, 116—Comnnec- 
tieut Republican platform, 116; April election carried 
by Democrats, 2-7—Chicago Merchants’ Exchange op- 
poses inflation, 131, 14—Hon. Simon Cameron's views on 
mortgages and currency, 147—Centennial Exhibition 
out of funds at home, 164, international character incon- 
sistent with protection, 180, popularity in Philade'phia, 
212, fresh sppeal for stock-subscriptions, 259, defeat in 
Congress, 307, international invitation extended by Con- 
gress, [55—Cong’egational Council in Brooklyn, 212— 
Civil Service Commission report, 260—B, R. Curtis's 
opinion on Wisconsin railroad legislation, 308—Chicago 
Tribune's list of Western press on inflation, 292, 308— 
Civil Rights Bill, pa effect of, 339—Chicago and 
Aiton R.R. suit, 340--Engineer Cluss removed by Presi- 
dent Grant, 355—Canadian Reciprocity Treaty redivi- 
vus, 357, 372, 45—Colorado admitted as aState by the 
House of Representatives, 372—Senator Carpenter on 
the preee Fir ay. 403. 

Congresa (XLIII., lst session): reassembles; Salary Bill in 
Senate: Supplementary Civil-Rights Bul; Transporta- 
tion Bill (House), 17—Salary Bill passed; petition from 
Louisiana tabled (Senate) ; financial stultification; re- 
trenchment (House), 83—Hurlbut’s air-line R. R. bill 
(House), 34—Wilson’s inflation resolution unsuccessful ; 
Naval Appropriation. bill passed (House) ; inflation 
speeches of Senators Logan and Wright (Senate), Fi— 
Financial speeches of Scharz and Sherman (Senate), 67, 
68; Philadel »hia Centennial shouldered on Government; 
West Virginia election cases settled; Riilway ana 
Canals Committee’s report on cheap transportation 
(House), 67,68—Morrill on finance, Carpenter on Louisi- 
ana (Senate): retrenchment opposition (House), 85— 
District of Columbia investigating committee, 
83, 89—Regulation of railway tariffs favored 
CHonse), 99—Sherman’s bill to redistribute the currency ; 
Calitornian anti-Crinese petition (Senate), 115, 116; 
Dawes on the condition of the Treasury (House), 115— 
Vote for inflation (Senate), 131—Commiassion on the use 
of liquors discussed; redistribution of the currency; 
Centennial Exhibition (Senate); Bill to revive the 
franking privilege (House), 147—Liquor Commission 
authorized; International Centennial rejected; Car- 
penter’s speech on Louisiana (Senate); Revival of 
frankivg gefeated (House), 163—Butler-Foster debate 
(House) ,179—Financialbili discussed: Submersion of 
Colorado Desert; Cninese grievance (Senate): greene 
back circulation fixed at $100,000 000 (House), 195—Infla- 
tion voted (Senate); McCrary transportation bill pass- 
ed (House), 211—Merrimon inflation bill determined; 
Morton-Jones discussion (Senate) ; Dawes Hoar misun- 
ders’ anding (House), 223—Louisiana question reopened 
by Mr. Carpenter (Senate); Senate inflation bill and 
Maynard currency bill passed (House), 243—Louisiana 
discussion (Senate); Appropriation bills (House), 260 
—Windom report on Cheap transportation ; veto of in- 
flation sustained; Sumner eulogies (Senate); Hoar's 
American citizenship bill; Attorney-General’s carriage 
(House), 276—Sumner’s Supplementary Civil Rights 
Bill; ocean highways tor steamships (Senate); Indian 
Aporopriation Bill; the Mississippi fluods (House), 291 
—Report on Sanborn contracts (House), 292—Geneva 
Award Bill passed (Senate) ; Centennial Appropriation 
defeated (House), 307-Reports on the stute of Sonth 
Carolina (House), 3083—Currency Bill (Senate), $23, 324— 
pr nme ig er Sill; Moiety Abolition Bill passed 
(House), 324—Civil Rights Bill passed (Senate); Post- 
Office and Pension Appropriation Bil's passed; May- 
nard’s Currency Bill amended ; New Mexico admitted 
(House), 339—Deficiency Bill passed; Pembina Terri- 
tory rejected; Centennial invitation passed (Senate) ; 
Sanborn contract law repealed; Conference bills de- 
feated; Army reduction bill and Tariff amendment 
passed (House), 355—Cheap water-transportation de- 

ate; Moleties Bill discussed ; Anthony Bill for sale of 
public décuments defeated (Senate), 371—Bill to con- 
struct caval at'mouth of Mississippi passed; Colorado 
admitted; Civil Rights Bill tabled: Classification of 
Postmasters; Rejection of Pinchback (House), 372— 
Bill to determine jurisdiction U.S. Circuit Court passed 
(Senate) ; Conference Currency Bill rejected; Indian 
fraud defeated ; Geneva Award Bill passed ; Civil Ser- 
vice Appropriation defeated (House), 387—Currency. 
Geneva Award, District Government, Utah, and Pust- 
office Appropriation bills passed (buth Houses), 403, 
404; adjournment, 

Durell, Judge, ready to resign, 2, cause of delay in impeach- 
ing, 84—District of Columbia ring government, 83, 84. 
investigation by Congress, 99, 180, 196, 293, report of 
Commnittee, 388—Dr. J. DeKoven, candidate for bishop- 
ric of Wisconsin, 117—Wm. E. Dodge's experience of the 
moiety system, 164, 180, 196—Judge Noah Davis's share 
in the Phelps-Dodge piunder, 196, 291, non-complicity 
with the Herman squeeze, 277—Goy. John A. Dix, mes- 
Baye against inflation, 228. ; 

Engineer's strike on Pennusyivania Central, 1—Emma mine 
and T. W. Park, 2,149, report for May 15, 1874, 341—Eight- 
hour Government lavor policy, 5t—Educational reform 
measures in N. Y. 149—Erie machinists’ strike, 213-Emi- 
gration from U.S. back to Europe, 277—W. M. Evarts's 
opioion on Wisconsin railroad legislation. 308—W. W. 
Katon elected Senator from Conn., 325—Erening Post on 
Rochefort, 356, 372. 

Fillmore, Millard, deceased, 161—John M. Forbes reports 
for the anti-S.mmons delegation, 196—James Fisk, jr.’s 
monument at Brattleborn’, 356—Farmers’ political con- 
vention at Indianapolis, 388. 

Gold market of the worid,2—President Grant’s message 
on the Virginius, reception of Boston and N. Y. anti- 
inflation committees, 259, veto of inflation, 275, memo- 
randum to Senator Jones, 371, 387, third terin discussed, 

387—Grangers’ National Convention at St. Louis. 100, plat- 
form, 116—Gen. Garfield’s reply to Mr. Dawes, 163—Gene- 
va award distribution bill, $23, 404. 

Hal', Oakey, acquitted, 1—Hon. Jas. M. Harvey elected U. 

8. Senator from Kansas, 99—Mr. Hesing's views on infla- 

tion, 275-Dr. 8. G. Howe will not haul down the flag at 

— By 277—Gen. O. O. Howard acquitted by ceurt- 
r ’ § 

Inflation oppose amy mass-meetings in N. Y.. 197, Sy Roston 
and N. Y. delegations to the President, 259, by maj rit 


sury, 355. 
Cush'ng, Caleb, ejected, to Madrid, 1, nominated Chief- 
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of Western press, 292, 308, by public sentiment, 389—TIl1- 
nois State Farmers’ Convention ordered, 325, ratiroad 
litigation, 340—Iron-masters’ Convention, 356—Indian 
Commissioners resign, 373. 
Jayne, B. G., resigns special agency, 1°2, examt!nation at 
- Washington, 164—Senator Jones of Nevada demolishes 
Senator Morton, 243 

Kelley, Hon. W. D., inflation scheme killed, 85, onposes re- 
ciprocity with Canada, 872—Gov. Kemper, Va., vetoes 
Petersburg charter, 196—Judge Kelsey's experience 
with the Treasury Department, 244 

Louisiana’s Senator and finances. 17, McEnery legislature 
Stee «ey Congress, 33, Judge Durell not yet impeached ; 

Pinchback’s chances inthe U. 8S. Senate; Kellogg's 
Funding Bill, 8{—Liquor decision of U. 8 Supreme 
Court, 229. 

Murphy, Tom, explains Cushing’s nomination, 51—Archi- 
tect Mullett on Government's eight-hour poliev, 52— 
Hon. G. W..McCrary’s report on cheap transportation, 68, 
reply to C, F. Adams, jr.’s criticisms, 404—Aleck 
MoClvre reform candidate for mayor in Philadel- 
pate. 99—Hon. 0. P. Morton charges Mr. Schurz with 
heing a foreigner, 147, says the war conld not have 
been carried on without paper money, 228—Molety sys- 
tem exposed, 164, 150, bill to abolish, 291, conference bill 
reported, 3:83—Massachusetts senatorship, 179, 212, 229, 
259; State constabulary srstained by Gov. Talbot, 373— 
Mill River flood, Mass., 825, inquest, 340—Gov. Moses of 
S. C., charged with larceny, defies arrest, 340. 

N. Y. City assessments, 19, police commissioners arra'ened, 
152, State educational reform measures, 149, anti-inflation 
meeting, 197, anti-inflation delegation to the President, 
259. Chamber of Commerce delegation to press Moleties 
Bill, 372—National Board of Trade opposes inflation, 51 
—National! Cheap Transportation Association's meeting 
and resolutions, 52—New Hampshire election carried by 
Democrats, 165—New Mexico, admission as a State voted 
tor by House of Representatives, 239. 

Ohio temperance*movement. 99, 116, 180. 

Patterson, John F., lava claim to the Virginius, 1—Trenor 
W. Park and the Emma mine, 2, defence in a Vermont 

sper, 149, withdraws from gubernatorial contest, 341— 
’enneylvania, constitutional election repeaters, 2, Phi- 
ladelphia municipal election, 99. carried by Repubdli- 
cans, 116, fresh debt proposed, 164—Postal-car contro- 
versy, 5!—Hon. H. L. Pierce denounces telegraphic 
eavesdroppers, 195—Petersburg (Va.), charter vetoed, 
195—Pinchback refused admission to the House of Re- 
resentatives, 372—Poland's Utah Bill, 388, 

Richardson, Secretary, false rumors of his resignation, 68, 
243, letter on Custom-house seizures, 83, contracts the 
currency, 115, examined as to Sanborn contracts, 227, 
why is he not removed by the President, 323, reso'ntion 
of censure from Committee of Ways and Means, 339. re- 
tires from Treasury to seat on the Court of Claims, 355— 
Henri Rochefort arrives in N. Y., 356, addreas in N. ¥., 
873—Reciprocity Treaty with Canada redivivus, 357, 872, 
405—Republican prospects as viewed from a caucns, 372, 
State Conventions in Maine, Vermont, Illinois, and In- 
diana, 404, 

Stepnens, Alexander H., speech on Civil-Righta Bill, 17— 
Sickles’s part in the Tirginius Diplowacy, 18—San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce on R. R. fares and freights, 
84—Hon. Carl Schurz. - ch against inflation, 67, 68, on 
the redistribution of the currency, 147, Boston oration 
on Sumner, 293—Strikes in coal region. 68—W. A. Stin- 
mons nominated collector of Boston, 116, 131, appoint- 
ment confirmed, 148—‘anborn Treasury contracts, 148. 
QU, 212, 227, 244, investigation reopene4, 276, renort of 
House Committee, 292, examination of Prescott, 324— 
Hon. Charles Sumner deceased, probable successor, 179, 
212, 229, eucceeded by Gov. Washburn, 259, posthumous 
aceount of his quarrel with Grant and Fish, 229, enlogy 
in Boston by Carl Schurz, 293, by G. W. Curtis, 395—Jack- 
son 8. Shultz’s speech on the mofety system, 1nx0—Snaque- 
wanna strike of machinists, 2i3—Supreme Court (U.8.), 
liqnor decision, 229—Senate inflation Bill a contraction 
measure, 244, vetoed, 275—South Carolina, House reports 
on condition of, 308, attempt to arrest Gov. Moses, 340, 
and to try him, 356, real-estate sold for taxes in Charles- 
to Co., 341, county commissioners sent to the Peniten- 
tiarv, 355. $889—Prof. David Swing’s trial for heresy, 340 
—* Boss ” Shepherd’s renominationzrejected, 403. 

Texas election contested, 18, President deciines to inter- 
fere, 3i—Traneportation projects, 34, report of Senate 
Committee, 276—Tomnkins Square riot, 68—Temperance 
revival at the West, 99, 116,in the large cities, {80—Tri- 
bune’s financial condition, 244—Tweed’s prison privi- 
leges, 244—John Edgar Thomson deceased, 846—Gov. 
Talbot (Mass.) sustains State constabulary, 873—Third 
term for Grant, 387. 

Utah, Poland’s Bill for interference with, 888, 403. 

Virginins lost at sea, 1,18, history given by the President; 
official correspond nce concerning, 18, ownership, 3t— 
Van Buren, Gen., nominated to a consulship, 83, con- 
firmed, 195. 

Williams, Attorney-General, nomination as Chief-jnstice, 
2, denounced by N. Y. Bar Association, 18—Morrison R. 
Waite nominated Chief-Justice, 51. contirmed, 67—Wo- 
man’s temperance movement in Ohio, 99, 116, in large 
cities, 180—Women of Boston School Committee san 
tained by Supreme Conrt, 182—Fernando Wood ont 
finances, 164—Gov. W. B. Washburn chosen to succeed 
Sumner, 259—Western press in a majority against infla- 
tion, 292, 308—Wisconsin railroads disobey law regniat- 
ing rates, 293, legal justification, 308, proceedings for for- 
feiture of charter, 325, Governor's proclamation, 340— 
James Watson W-bb charged with extortion and em- 
+ ~ ates ntti tates Mass., reservoir bursts, 

Ue 


ABROAD. 


(See also Special Correspondence.) 


GREAT BRITAIN:—Raliway accident statistics, 35—Parlia- 
ment dissolved, 69—Conservative gains in elections; 
Bradlangh’s return home, &4—Liberal defeat at the 

olis, 109, 119, 197; close of Tichhborne case, 100—D'srae- 
i's cabinet, 182—Religious meetings in sympathy wity 
Germany, 133—Complexion of new Parliament, 164—An 
Arizona company wound up; celebration of Prince Im- 
perial’s majority, I8i—Favorahble financial situation and 
new budget, 245—Agricultural lock-out, 241—FEronomist 
on emigration from U.S. hack to England; poblic sub- 
scription for Dr. Kenealy, 277—Bishops’ Bill to suppress 
ritualism; cost of prosecntions, 857. 

France :—Consolidation of MacMahon’s power, 3—Defeat 
of ministry on bill to appoint mayors. 35, final srccesa, 
55— Univers suspended, 101—M. Scherer's suppressed de- 
spatch concerning the Orénoque, 117—Re-onstruction of 
the dossiers of the criminal class, 149—Annual badget: 
celebrating the majority of the Prince Imperta!, 145, 181 
—Renan on German anti-Papal legislation, 18!—Emile 
Ollivier’s reception at the Academy postponed, 191, 
version of the cause of Franco-German war, 229—New 
basisof suffrage, 213—Septennat revocable or irrevo- 
cable? 245, discussable or not? 309—Loas of L' Europe, 
abandonmert and salvage of L’ Amériqnve, 6i—Falling- 
off in French population, 39—De Broglie ministry de- 
feated, 225—New ministry of Gen De Cissey, 341—Mnni- 
cipal Bill passed to a second reading; Electoral Bill 
introduced, 3S7—Left Centre bent on a Republic or a 
dissolution, 333—Gambetta-B »napartist scene in the As- 
sembly, due's demanded, voting age fixed at 21. consti- 
tutional Republican Bill of Left Centre, Radicals now 
think Assembly has constituent powers, 889—Municipal 
Bill amended, 405 

GERMANY :—Vote in Prussian Parliament to abolish pr-ss 
stamp duties, $—Civil-marriage law, 53—Composition of 

new German Parliament, 8i—Bismarck-Mallinckrodt 









O1, 117—Colog! 2 A2CU 





enceunter on the cession of Rhineland and Gen. Lamar- 
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